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DIRECTIONS AND INFORMATION 



tOft 

THE TOURIST. 



In preparing this Manual^ it was the Author's 

principal wish to furnish a Guide or Compa- 
nion for the Minds of Persons of taste, and 
feeling for Landscape^ who might be inclined 
to explore the District of the Lakes with that 
degree of attention to which its beauty may 
ffldrly lay olaim. For the more sure attain-* 
ment, however, of this primary object, he will 
begin by undertaking the humble and tedious 
taidc of supplying the Tourist with directions 
how to approach the several scenes in their 
best, or most convenient, order./ But first, 
supposing the approach to be made from the 
south, and through Yorkshire, there are cer- 
tain interesting spots which may be confi- 
dently recommended to his notice, if time can 
be spared before entering upon the Lake Dis- 
trict J and the route may be changed in return- 
ing. 

There are three approaches to the Lakes 
through Yorkshire j the least adviseable is the 

a 
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ii DIRECTIONS AND INFORMATION 

great north road by Catterick and Greta 
Bridge, and onwards to Penrith. The Travel- 
ler, however, taking this route, might halt at 
Greta Bridge, and be well recompenced if he 
can afford to give an hour or two to the banks 
of the Greta, and of the Tees, at Rokeby. 
Barnard Castle also, about two miles up the 
' Tees, is a striking object, and the main North 
Road might be rejoined at Bowes. Every one 
has heard of the great fall of the Tees above 
Middleham, interesting for its grandeur, as 
the avenue of rocks that leads to it, is to the 
geologist. But this place lies so far out of the 
way as scarcely to be within the compass of 
our notice. It might, however, be visited by 
a Traveller on foot, or on horseback, who 
could rejoin the main road upon Stanemoon 

The second road leads through a more in- 
teresting tract of country, beginning at Rtpon, 
from which place see Fountain's Abbey, and 
thence by Hackfall, and Masham, to Jervaujc 
Abbey, and up the vale of Wensley ; turning 
aside before Askrigg is reached, to see Ays- 
garth-force, upon the Ure ; and again, near 
Hawes, to Hardraw Scar, of which, with its 
waterfall, Turner has a fine drawing. Thence 
over the fells to Sedbergh, and Kendal. 

The third approach from Yorkshire is through 
Leeds. Four miles beyond that town are the 
ruins of Kirkstali Abbey, should that road to 
Skipton be chosen; but the other by Otley 
may be made much more interesting by turn- 
iug off at Addington to Bolton Bridge, for the 
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sake of visiting the Abbey and grounds. It 
would be well^ however^ for a party previously* 
to seeare beds, if wanted, at the inn, as there 
is but one^ and it is much resorted to in sum- 
mer. 

The Traveller on foot, or horseback, would 

do well to follow the banks of the Wharf up- 
wards, to Burnsall, and thence cross over the 
hills to Gordale — a noble scene, beautifully de- 
scribed in Gray's Tour, and with which no 
one can be disappointed. Thence to Malham, 
where there is a respectable village inn, and 
so an, by Malbam Cove, to Settle. 

Travellers in carriages must go from Bolton 
Bridge to Skipton, where they rejoin the main 
road; and should they be inclined to visit 
Gordale, a tolerable road turns off beyond Skip- 
ton. Beyond Settle, under Giggleswick Scar, 
the road passes an ebbing and flowing well, 
worthy the notice of the Naturalist. Four 
miles to the right of Ingleton, is Weathercote 
Cave, a fine object, but whoever diverges for 
this, must return to Ingleton, Near Kirkby 
Lonsdale observe the view from the bridge 
over the Lune, and descend to the channel of 
the river, and by no means omit looking at 
the Vale of Lune from the Church-yard. ' 

Thejourney towards the lakecountry th rough 
X^ncasbire, is, with the exception of the Vale 
of the Ribble, at Preston, uninteresting; till 
you come near Lancaster, and obtain a view 
of the fells and mcHintains of Lancashire and 
W^estmorland j with Lancaster Castle, and the 
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Tower of the Church seeming to mal^e part of 
the Cnstke, iu the foreground* 

They who wish to Me the celebrated ruins 
of Furness Abbey, and are not afraid of cross- 
ing the Sands^ may go from Lancaster to Ul*- 
verston ; from which jdace take the direct road * 
to Dalton ; but by all means return through 
Urswick, for the sake of the view from the top 
of the hill^ before descending into the girouode 
of Conishead Priory. FroiB this qoartw the 
Lakes would be advantageously approached 
by Conistonj thence to Uawkahead^ and by 
the Ferry over Wiiideriaere5 to fiownesa : a 
much better introduction than by going direct 
from Conifiton to Ambleside, which ought not 
to be done^ as that would greatly take off frooa 
the effect of Windermere. 

Let us now go back to Lancaster. The di» 
reot road thence to Kendal is 22 miles, but by 
making a circuit of eight miles, the Vale of the 
Lune to Kirkby Lonsdale will be included* 
The whole tract is [basing ; there is one view 
mentioned by Gray and Mason especially so. 
In West^s Guide it is thus pointed out : — 
About a quarter of a mile beyond the thkd 
mile^stone, where the road makes a turn to 
the right, there is a gate on the left which 
leads into a field where the station meant, will 
be found/' Thus far for those who approach 
the Lakes from the South. 

•Travellers from the North would do well to 
go from Carlisle by Wigton, and proceed . along 
the Lake of Bassenthwaite to Keswick ^ or^ if 
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tonvenience should take themfiret to Penrith, 
it would Btill be better to cross the country to 
Ke8vrick9*8iid:beg^ii withdiat yale^ rather than 
widhi -Ulswaterv It is Wdrth while to mention^ 
in this place, that the banks of the river Eden, 
about Q>rby, are weU jvirarthy of notice^ both 
on aoconnt of tbetr BOtural beauty^ and the 
viaducts which have recently been carried over 
the bed of the river, and over a neighbouring 
ravine^ In the Gboroh of Wetherby, close by, 
is a fine piece of monumental sculpture by 
Nollekins* The scenes of Nunnery^ upon the 
Edeiiv or rather that part of them which is 
upon Croglin, a mountain stream there falling 
into the Eden, are, in their way^ unrivaUed« 
Bat the nearest road thither^ frcyn Corby, is 
80 bad, that no one can be advised to take it 
in a carriage. Nunnery may be reached from 
Corby by making a drcnit and crossing the 
£dm at Armathwaite Inridge* A portion of 
this road, however, is bad enough. 

As much the greatest number of Lake Tour* 
ists begin by passing from Kendal to Bowness, 
upon Windermere, our notices shall commence 
with that Lake. Bowness is situated upon its 
eastern side^ ami at equal distance frmn each 
extremity* of the Laki; of 

Wl!ff]MiRiaBS« 

I 

The lower part of this Lake is rarely visited^ 
bnt has many intetesting points of view^ es- 
pecially at Storr's Hall and at FeU-foot^ where 
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the Coniston Mountains peer nobly over the 
western barrier^ which elsewhere^ along the 
whole Lake^ is comparatively tame. To one 
also who has ascended the hill from Grathwaite 
on the western side, the Promontory called 
Rawlinson's Nab^ Storr's Hall^ and the Trout- 
beck Mountains, about sun* set, make a splen- 
did landscape. The view from the Pleasure- 
house of the Station near the Ferry has suffer- 
ed much from Larch plantations ; this mischtef, 
however, is gradually disappearing, and the 
Larches, under the management of the pro- 
prietor, Mr. Cur wen, are giving way to the 
native wood. Windermere ought to be seen 
both from its shores and from its surface. 
None of the pther Lakes unfold so many fresh 
beauties to him who sails upon them. This 
is owing to its greater size, to the islands, and 
to its having iuH> vales at the head, with their 
accompanying mountains of nearly equal dig- 
nity. Nor can the grandeur of these two ter- 
minations be seen at once from any point, 
except from the bosom of the Lake. The 
Islands may be explored at any time of the 
day ; but one bright unruffled evening, must^ 
if possible, be set apart for the splendour, the 
stillness, and solemnity of a three hour's voy- 
age upon the higher division of the Lake, not 
omitting, towards the end of the excursion, 
to quit the expanse of water, and peep into 
the close and calm River at the head ; which, 
in its quiet character, at such a time, appears 
rather like an overflow of the peaceful Lake 
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ittelf, than to have any more immediate con^ 
nection with the rough mountains whence it 
has descended, or the turbulent torrents by 
which it is supplied. Many persons content 
themselves with what they see of Windermere 
during their progress in a boat from Bowness 
to the head of the Lake^ walking thence to 
Ambleside, But the whole road from Bow- 
aess is rich in diversity of pleasing or grand 
scenmy ; tber^ is scarcely a field on the road 
side, which, if entered, would not give to the 
landscape some additional charm. Low-wood 
Ion, a mile from the head of Windermere^ is 
a most pleasant halting-place; no inn in the 
whole district is so agreeably situated for water 
views and excursions ; and the fields above it, 
and the lane that leads to Troutbeck, present 
beautiful views towards each extremity of the 
Lake. From this place^ and from 

AMBLESiDB^ 

Rides may be taken in numerous directions, 

and the interesting walks are inexhaustible;* 
a few out of the main road may be particu- 
larized ; — the lane that leads from Ambleside 
to Skelgill ; the ride, or walk by Rothay Bridge, 
and up the stream under Loughrigg Fell>conti- 
nued on the western side of Rydid Lidce^ and 

♦ Mr. Green's Guide to the Lakes, in two vols., con- 
tains a complete Magazine of minute and accurate in- 
formation of this kind, with the aames of mountaioi, 
BtTeams, &c. 
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along the fell to the fyobof GrasmereLakei aad 

thence round by the church of Grasmere j OTj 
turning round Loughrigg Fell by Loughrigg 
Tarnaad the River Brathay^back toAmbleai&< 
From Ambleside is another charming excnru 
sion by Clappersgate, where cross the Brathay, 
and proceed with the river on the right to the 
hamlet of Slcelwith-fold ; when the.houses are 
passed, turn, before you descend the hill, 
through a gate on the right, and from a rocky 
point is a fine view of the Brathay Riv^r^ 
Langdale Pikes, &c, j then proceed to Colwith- 
force^ and up Little Langdale to Blea Tarn. . 
The scene in which this small piece of water 
lies, suggested to the Author the following 
description, (given in his Poem of the Excur* 
sion) supposing the spectator to look down 
upon it, not from the road, but from one of its 
elevated sides. 

Behold t 

Beneath our feet, a little lowlv Vale, 

A lowly Vale, and yet uplifted high 
Among the mountains ; even as if the spot 
Had heen, from eldest time by wish of theirs, 
So placed, to he shut out from all the world ! 
Urn-like it was in shapes deep as an Urn ; 
With rocks encompassed, save that to the South 
Was one small opening, where a heath-ciad ridgd- 
Supplied a boundary less abrupt and close ; 
A quiet treeless nook,* with two green fields, 
A liquid pool that glittered in the siutit 
And one bare DweUing; one Abode^ no more! 



* No longer strictly applicable^ ouaceootit <^ recent 

plantations. 
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I It seemed AMrkom of porerty and toil, 
I Though not of want : the little fiaklBt made gMCti 
By husbandry of many thrifty years, 
Fud cheerful tribute to the moorland House* 
\ — There crows the Cock, ehigle m hU domain ; 
The email birds find in spring bo thicket there 
To sliroud them ; only from the neighbouring Vales 
The Cuckoo, straggUn^^ up to the hill tops, 
Shouteth faint tidings of some gladder place*'' 

From this little Vale return towards Amble- 
side by Great Langdale, stoppings if there be 
/ time, to see Dangeon-ghyll water£aU» 
The Lake of 

CONISTON 

May be conveniently visited from Ambleside, 
. but is seen to most advantage by enteriDg the 
country over the Sands from Lancaster. The 
I Stranger, from the moment he sets his foot 
I on those Sands, seems to leave the turmoil 
and traffic of the world behind him } and, 
crossing the majestic plain whence the sea has 
I retired, he beholds, rising apparently from its 
I base, the cluster of mountains among which 
he is going to wander^ and towards whose re- 
I cesses, by the Vale of Coniston, he is gradu- 
ally and peacefully led. From the Inn at the 
1 head of Coniston Lake, a leisurely Traveller 
i might have much pleasure in looking into 
YbWdale and Tilberthwaite, returning to bis 
/ tnn from the head of Yewdale by a mountain 
track which has the farm of Tarn Hows, a 
^. little on the right : by this road is seen much 
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the best view of Coniston Lake from the soutlu 
At the head of Coniston Water there iffan agree-* 
able Inn^ from which an enterprising Tourist 
might go to the Vale of the Duddon, over 
Wakia Scar^ down to Seathwaite, Newfield, 
and to the rocks where the river issues from a 
narrow pass into the broad Vale. The stream 
is very interesting for the space of a mile above, 
this point, and below, by Ulpha Kirk, till it 
enters the Sands, where it is overlooked by 
the solitary Mountain Black Comb, the sun] mit 
of which, as that experienced surveyor, Colo^ 
nel Mud^e, declared, commands a more ex- 
tensive view than any point in Britain. Ire- 
land he saw more than once^ but not when the 
sun was above the horizon. 

** Close by the Sea, lone sentinel, ^ 
Black-Comb his forward station keep»; 
He breaks the sea's tumultuous swell,— 
And ponders o'er the level deeps. 

m 

He listens to the bugle horn. 
Where Eskdale's lovely valley bends ; 

Eyes Walney's early fields of com ; 
Sea-birds to Holker's woods he sends. 

Beneath his feet the sunk ship rests, 
In Duddon SandSj its masts all bare : 

The Mimireh of Windermere^ by Chas, Parish, B.D. 

The Tourist may either return to the Inn at 
Coniston by Brongbton^ or, by tnming to the 
left before he comes to that town, or, which 
would be much better^ he may cross from 
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ULPHA KIRK 

0?erBirker moor^ to Birker-force^ at the head 

of the finest ravine in the country ; and thence 
up the Vale of the Esk, by Hardknot and 
Wrynose^ back to Ambleside. Near the road, 
in ascending fronm Eskdale, are conspicnous 
remains of a Roman fortress. Details of the 
Duddon and Donnerdale are given in the Au- 
thor's series of Sonnets upon the Duddon and 
in the accompanying Notes. In addition to its 
two VaLes at its head^ Windermere commu- 
nicates with two lateral Vallies ; that of Trout- 
beck, distinguished by the mountains atits head 
— by picturesque remains of cottage architec- 
ture ;and9 towards the lower part^ by bold fore- 
grounds formed by the steep and winding 
banks of the river. This Vale, as before men- 
tioned , may be most conveniently seen from 
Low Wood. The other lateral Valley, that of 
Hawkshead» is visited to most advantage, and 
most conveniently, from Bowness; crossing 
the Lake by the Ferry — then pass the two 
villages of Savvrey, and on quitting the latter, 
you have a fine view of the Lake of Esthwaite, 
and the cone of one of the Langdale Pikes in 
the distance. 

Before you leave Ambleside give three mi- 
notes to looking at a passage of the brook 
which runs through the town ; it is to be seen 
from a garden on the right bank of the stream, 
a few steps above the bridge — the garden at 
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present is rented by Mrs. Airey. — StockgiU^ 

force, upon the same stream, will have been 
mentioned to you as one of the sights of the 
neighbourhood. And by a Tourisc baking a 

few clays in Ambleside, the N^ook also might 
be visited ; a spot where there is a bridge over 
Scandale-beok) whieh makes a pretty subject 
for the pencil. Lastly, for residents of a week 
or so at Ambleside, there are delightful ram-» 
blea over erery part of Lougbrigg Fell ajod 
among the enclosures on its sides ; particu- 
larly about Loughrigg Tarn, and on its eastern 
side about Fox How and the properties ad- 
joining to the nofthwarda. 

EOAJ^ FROM AMBLBSiJDB TO KaSSWlCK. 

The Waterfalls of Rydal are pointed outno 
every one. But it ought to be observed here^ 
that Rydai-mere is no whwe seen to advantage 

from the mam road. Fine views of it may 
be had from Rydal Park ; but these grounds^ 
as well as those of Rydal Mount and Ivy Cot^ 
tage, from which also it is viewed to advan* 
tage^ are private. A foot road passing behind 
Rydal Mount and under Nab Scar to Grasmere, 
is very favourable to views of the Lake and 
the Vale, looking back towards Ambleside. 
The horse road also, along the western side 
of the Lake^ under Loughrigg fell, as before, 
mentioned, does justice to the beauties of this 
small mere^ of which the. Traveler who keeps 
the high road is not at all aware. 
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Thwe aire two araalt Inns in the Vale of 

-Gra^mere, one near the Church, from which 
it iuay be coavaaiently explored iu every di» 
jroctlom and a mountain walk taken up fiase- 
dale to Easedale Tarn, one of the finest tarns 
iu country, thence to Stickle Tarn, and to 
the top of Langdale Pikes. See also the Vale 
of Grasmcre from Butterlip How. A boat is 
kept by the innkeepei:, and this circular Vale, 
in the solemnity of a fine evening, will make, 
from the bosom of the Lake, an impression 
that will be scarcely ever effaced. 

The direct road £rom iGrasmere to Keswick 
does not (as has been observed of Rydal Mere) 
shew to advantage Thirl mere, or Wythburn 
Lake, with iU surrounding mouutains* By a 
Taraveller proceeding at leiaure, a deviation 
ought to be made from the main road, when he 
haaadvanced a little beyond the sixth milestone 
abort of Keswick, from which point there is a 
noble view of the Vale of Legberthwaite, with 
Blencathra (cpmmoaly called iSaddle-back) in 
fsaat. Having previously enquired, at the 
Inn near Wythburn Chapel, the t>est way from 
this miJe-'^tone to the bridge that div ides the 
Lake, .he must cross it^ and proceed with the 
lake on the right, to the hamlet a little be-* 
yofld its termination, and rejoin the main road 
open Shooltbwaite Moss, about four miles 
bm Keswick ; or, if on foot, the Tourist may 



* 
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follow the Stream that issues from Thirlmere 

down the romantic Vale of St. John^s, and so 
(enquiring the way at some cottage) to Kes- 
wick, by a circuit of little more than a mile. 
A more interesting tract of country is scarcely 
any where to be seen, than the road between 
Ambleside and Keswick, with the deviations 
that have been pointed out. Helvellyn may 
be conveniently ascended from the Inn at 
Wythburn. 

THE VALE OF KBSWICK. 

This Vale stretches, without winding, nearly 
North and South, from the head of Derwent 
Water to the foot of Bassenthwaite Lake. It 
communicates with Borrowdale on the South ; 
with the river Oreta, and Thirlmere, on the 
East, with which the Traveller has become 
acquainted on his way from Ambleside ; and 
with the Vale of Newlands on the West — 
which last Vale he may pass through, in going 
to, or returning from, Buttermere. The best 
views of Keswick Lake are from Crow Park ; 
Frier's Crag; the Stable-field, close by; the 
Vicarage, and from various points in taking 
the circuit of the Lake. More distant views, 
and perhaps full as interesting, are from the 
side of Latrigg, from Ormathwaite, and Ap* 
plethwaite ; and thence along the road at the 
foot of Skiddaw towards Bassenthwaite, for 
about a quarter of a mile. There are fine 
bird's eye views from the Castle-hill j from 
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Asliness, on tlie road to Watenlath, and by 

, following the Watenlath stream downwards to 
the Cataract of Liodore. This Lake also, if the 
> weather be fine, ought to be circumnavigated. 
/ There are good views along the western side 
^ aC Baasenthwaite Liake^ ^nd from Armath waite 
at its foot ; but the eastern side from the high 
road has little to recommend it. The Traveller 
from Carlisle^ approaching by way of Ireby, 
has, from the old road on the top of Bassen*' 

» thwaite-hawse, much the most striking view 
of the Plain aud Lake of Bassenthwaite, flank- 
ed by Skiddaw, and terminated by Wallowcrag 
on the south-east of Dement Lake; the same 

I point commands an extensive view of Solway 
Frith and the Scotch Mountains* They who 
take the circuit of Derwent Lake, may at the 
saTne time include Borrowdalb^ 
as Bowder^stone, or Rosthwaite. Borrowdale 
is also conveniently seen on the way to Wast- 

\ dale over Styhead j or, to Buttermere, by Sea - 

f 'toller and Honister Crag; or, going over the 
Stake, through Langdale, to Ambleside. But- 

I termere may be visited by a shorter way 
through Newlands, but though the descent 

' upon the Vale of Bnttermere, by this approach, 
is very striking, as it also is to one entering 

I by the head of the Vale, under Honister Crag, 
yet, after all, the best entrance from Keswick 
is {roiw the lower part of the Vale, having gone 

i over Whinlater to Scale Hill, where there is 
a roomy fnn, with very good accommodation. 
The jVJouiitaius of the Vale of 
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Are no where sp impriessive w fropa th^ bosom 
of Cruminock Water. Scale-force, near it, is 
a fine cbasoij^ with a lofty^ tbovglibiit slender^ 
fall of water. 

From Scale Hill a pleasant walk may bcj 
taken to ^n eminence in Mr. Marshall's woods^ 
and another by crossing the bridge at the foot 
of the hill, upon which the Inn stands, and 
turning to the right, after the opposite hill 
has been ascended a little way, than follow the 
road for half a mile or so that leads towards 
Lorton, looking back upon Crummock Water, 
between the openings of the fences* Turn 
back and make your way to 

But this small Lake is only approached to 
advantage from the other end ; therefore any 
Traveller going by this road to Wasdale^ 
must look back upon it. This road to Wast- 
dale^ after passing the village of Lamplugh 
Gross^ presents suddenly a fine view of the 
Lake ofEnnerdale, with its Mountains; and, 
six or seven miles beyond, leads down upon 
Calder Abbey. Little of this K^in is left, but 
that little is well worthy of notice. At Calder 
Bridge are two comfortable Inns, and, a few 
miles beyond^ accommodations may be had at 
the Strands, at the foot of Wastdale. Into 
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* WASTDALB 

Are three horse-roads, viz. over the Stye from 
Borrowdale; a short cut from Eskdale by 
Bornmoor Tarn, which road desceiKls upon 
the head of the Lake ; and the principal en- 
trance from the open country by the l^traiKte 
at its foot. This last is much the ap^ 
proach. Wastdale is well worth the notice of 
the Traveller who is not afraid of fatigue ; no 
part of the country is nrore distinguished by 
subHmity, Wastwater may also be visited 
from Ambleside ; by going up Langdale, over 
Hardknot and Wry nose — down Eskdale and 
by Irton Hall to t*ie Strands ; but this road 
can only he taken on foot, or on horseback, 
or in a cart. 

We will concliide witfa 

UULSWATJSR, 

As being, perhaps, upon the whole, the hap- 
piest combination of beauty and grandeur^ 
which any of t^e Lakes affords. It Hes not 
more than ten miles from Ambleside, and the 
Pass of Kirkstone and the descent from it are 
«^ry impressive; but, notwithstanding, this 
Vale, like the others, loses much of its ef- 
fect by being entered from the head : so that 
it 18 better to go from Keswick through M«t- 
terdale^ and descend upon Gowbarrow Park j 
you are thus brought at once upon a magnifi* 

b 
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cent view of the two higher reaches of the 
Lake* Ara-force thunders down the Ghyll 
on the left, at a small distance from the road. 
If Ullswater be approached from Penrith, a 
mile and a half brings you to the winding vale 
of Eamont, and the prospects increase in inter- 
est till you reach Patterdale ; but the first four 
miles along UUswater by this road are compa- 
ratively tame ; and in order to see the lower 
part of the Lake to advantage, it is necessary 
to go round by Pooley Bridge, and to ride at 
least three miles alon^ the Westmorland side 
of the water, towards Martindale. The views, 
especially if you ascend from the road into the 
fieklsy are magnificent ; yet this is only men«- 
tioned that the transient Visitant may know 
what exists; for it would be inconvenient to 
go in search of them. They who take this 
course of threiB or four miles on foot, should 
have a boat in readiness at the end of the walk, 
to carry them across to the Cumberland side 
of the Lake, near Old Church, thence to pur* 
sue the road upwards to Patterdale. The 
Church-yard Yew-tree still survives at Old 
Church, but there are no remains of a Place 
of Worship, a New Chapel having been erect- 
ed in a more central situation, which Chapel 
was consecrated by the then Bishop of Carlisle, 
when on his way to crown Queen Elizabeth, 
he being the only Prelate who would under^ 
take the office. It may be here mentioned 
that Bassenthwaite Chapel yet stands in a bay 
as sequestered as the Site of Old Church ; 
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sach sitaationshavingf been chosen in disturb*- 

ed times to elude marauders. 

The Trunk, or Body of the Yale of Ullswa- 
ter need not be further noticed, as its beanties 
show themselves : but the curious Traveller 
may wish to know something of its tributary 
Streams. 

At Dalemain, about three miles from Pen- 
rith, a Streaui is crossed called the Dacre, or 
Dacor, which name it bore as early as the time 
of the Venerable Bede. This stream docs not 
enter the Lake, but joins tire Raniont a mile 
below. It rises in the moorish Country about 
Penraddock, flows down a soft sequestered 
Valley, passing by the ancient mansions of 
Hutton John and Dacre Castle. The foriqer 
is pleasantly situated, though of a character 
somewhat gloomy and monastic, and from 
some of the fields near Daiemain, Dacre Gas- 
tie, backed by the jagged summit of Saddle- 
back, with the Valley and Stream in front, 
forms a grand picture. There is no other 
stream that conducts to any glen or valley 
worthy of being mentioned, till we reach that 
which leads up to Ara-force, and thence into 
JVlatterdale, before spoken of.» Matterdale, 
though a wild- and interesting spot, has no 
peculiar features thai would make it worth the 
Stranger's while to go in search of them ; but; 
in Gowbarrow Park, the lover of Nature might 
linger for hours. Here is a powerful Brook, 
which dashes among rocks through a deep 
glen, bung on every side with a rich and happy 

b 2 
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ietermixtiice of native wood ; here are beds of 

luxuriant fern, aged hawthorns, and holltes 
decked with honeysuckles ; and fallow-deer 
gkmcing and bousdiag over the lawna and 
tlurough the thickets! These are the at^ac* 
tions of the retired views, or constitute a fore- 
ground for ever-varying pictures of the ma- 
jeelAc Lake, forced to take a winding cmirse 
by bold promontories, and environed by moun- 
tains of sublime form^ towering above each 
other. At the outlet of Oowbarrow Plirk, wa 
reach a third stream, which flows through a 
little recess called Glencoiu, where lurks a 
single hmise, yet risible from the road. Let 
the Artist or leisurely Traveller turn aside to 
it^ for the buildings and objects around them 
are roEoantic and (Nctnresque* H aving passed 
under the steeps of Styebarrow Crag, and the 
remains of its native woods, at Gienridding 
Bridge, a fourth Stream is crossed. 

The opening on the side of Ullswater Vale, 
down which this Stream flows, is adorned with 
fertile fields, cottages, and natural groves, that 
agreeably unite with the transverse views of- 
the Lake; and the Stream, if followed up 
after the enclosures are left behind, will lead 
along bold water- breaks and waterfalls to a 
silent Tarn in the recesses of Helvellyn. This 
desolate spot was form^erly haunted by eagles, 
that built in the ^eipice which forms ite 
western barrier. These birds used to wheel 
and haver round the head of the solitary an-^ 
g1er« U also derives a oMlaiicboly interest 
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from the fate of a yomtg man, a stranger, wha 
pensbed some years ago, by Sg^ag down the 
rodra ia bis f^templ to ef08s over Ibd 6ras«- 
mere. His reraains were discovered by means 
of a faithful dog that had hngered here for the 
. space of three uioutbs^ sdfi^sapported, ani 
probably retaining to the last au attachment 
to the skeleton of its master. But to return 
to the road in the main Vale of UUswmter. 
At the head of the Lake (being now in Patter- 
dale) we cross a fifth Stream, Grisdale Beck : 
thie woold conduct tlHough a woody ateep^ 
where may be seen some unnsmliy l«|fe 
cient hollies^ up to the level area of the Valley 
ctf Grisdale ; hence there is a path for ibot-< 
trwr^erS) and akmg which a horse m ay be led^ 
toGrasmere. A sublime combination of moun- 
tain formsappears in front while ascending the 
bed of this valley, and the tmpres^mi increflees 
till the path leads almost immediately under 
the projecting masses of Helvellyn. Having 
retraced the banks oi the Stream to Patter* 
dale, and pursued the road up the main Dale, 
the next considerable stream would, if ascend-» 
eA in the same manner, conduct to Deep-dale^ 
the character of which Valley may be conjec- 
tured from its name. . It is terminated by » 
ceve, a craggy and gloomy abyss, with pred^ 
pitous sides ; a faithful receptacle of the snows 
that are driven into it, by the west wind, from 
the summit of Fairfield. Lastly, ha^-m^ gene 
along the western side of Brotherswater ami 
PSSsed HdTtsop HaU^ a Stream soon ^ter 
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sues from a cove riehly decorated vnih native 
wood. This spot is, I believe, never explored 
by Travellers } but, from these sylvan and 
rocky recesses, whoever looks back on the 
gleaming surface of Brotherswater, or forward 
to the precipitous sides and lofty ridges of 
Dove Crag, &e., will be equally pleased with 
the beauty, the grandeur, and the wildness of 
the scenery. 

Seven Glens or VaUies have been noticed, 
which branch off from the Cumberland side 
of the Vale* The opposite side has only two 
Streams of any importance, one of which 
vraald lead op from the point where it crosses 
the Kirkstone-road, near the foot of Brothers- 
water, to the decaying hamlet of Hartsop, re- 
markable for its cottage architecture, and 
thence to Hayswater, much frequented by an- 
glers* The other, coming down Martindalc, 
enters Ullswater at Sandwyke, opposite to 
Gowbarrow Park. No persons but such as 
come to Patterdale, merely to pass through it, 
should fail to walk as ftir as filowick, the only 
enclosed land which on this side borders the 
higher part of the Lake. The axe has here 
indiscriminately levelled a rich wood of birches 
and oaks, that divided this favoured spot into 
a hundred pictures, it has yet its land-locked 
bays, and rocky promontories ; but those 
beautifol woods are gone, which perfected its 
seclusion; and scenes, that might formerly 
have been compared to an inexhaustible vo- 
lume, are now spread before the eye in a sin^ 
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gWsheet^ — mfigaificent indeed, but seemingly 
. perused In a moment ! From Blowick a 
narrow track conducts along the craggy side 
' of Place-fell, richly adorned with juniper, and 
, sprinkled over with birch^ to tba village of 
Sandwyke, a few straggling houses, that with 
the small estates attached to them^ occupy an 
opening opposite to Lyulph's Tower and Gow- 
' barrow Park. In Martindale,* the road loses 
sight of the Lake, and leads ov^er a steep hill, 

* bringing you again into view of Ullswater. Its 
lowest reach) four miles in length, is before 
you ; and the view terminated by the long 
ridge of Cross Fell in the distance. Immedi- 
ately under the eye is a deep-indented bay, 
with a plot of fertile land, traversed by a small 
brook, and rendered cheerful by two or three 
substantial houses of a more ornamented and 
showy appearance than is usual in those wild 

i spots. 

From Pooley Bridge^ at the foot of the Lake, 
Haweswater may be conveniently visited. 

^ Haweswater is a lesser Ullswater, with this 
« advantage^ that it remains undeiUed by the 
j intrusion of bad taste. 

Lowther Castle is about four miles from 

* PooJey Bridge, and, if during this Tour the 
^ Stranger has complained, as he will have had 

reason to do, of a want of majestic trees, he 
1 may be abuadantly recompensed for his loss 
ia the far- spreading woods which surround 

• 

* See P^e 125. 
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tbrt; itiansion. Visftants, for the raost part, 
aee iitrk of the beataty of these magnificent 
gvoundft^ >bdng cotiteiifl; wil^ the view from 
the Terrace ; but the whole cxwirse of the Low- 
ther, from Askham to the bridge under 
i^^giiiiiii iiali^ preseots almost at every st^ 
Mnme new featnm <df river, woodland, and 
rocky landscape, A portion of this tract has, 
from its beauty, acquired -the name of the 
SSfysiaB Fidds ; — fewt the CQWse of the stream 
call only be fellow^ by t^e pedestrian. 



NotB.^rtfe p. ^.^Aboat SOO yards beyond the last 
lioofe on 4he Kemidk aide of Rjrdal village the road id 

cnt through a low mrooded rock, called Thrang Crag. 
The top of it, which is only a few steps on the south 
side, affords the best view of the Vale which is to he 
had by a Traveller who^onfines himself to the public 
road» 
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SCENERY OF THE LAKES. 



SfiCrnON FIRST. 

At Liucerne, id Switzerland^ is sb^wn a Model 
of the Alpine conntry which encompasses the 
Lake of the four Cantons. The Spectator as- 
cends a little platform^ and sees niountainsy 
lakes, glaciers, rivers, woods, waterfalls, and 
vallies, with their cottages, and every other 
object contained in them, lying at his feet; 
all things being represented in their appro- 
priate colonrs. It may be easily conceived that 
this exhibition affords an exquisite delight to 
the imagination, tempting it to wander at will 
froni valley to valley, from mountain to moun- 
tain^ through the deepest recesses of the Alps, 
Jiut it supplies also a more substantial plea- 
sure : for the snblime and beautiful region, 
with all its hidden treasures, and their bear- 
iii^s and relations to each other, is thereby 
comprehended -and understood at once. 
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VALES BIVBRGING FROM 



Something of this kind, without touching 
upon minute details and individualities which 
would only confuse and embarrass, will here 
be attempted, in respect to the Lakes in the 
north of England, and the vales and moun- 
taiYis enclosing and surrounding them. The 
delineatio n, if tolerabljjBxecut will ^ in som^ 
instances,'c(Hiainui^^^ to the travelleivJisdhQ^ 
has already seen the objects, new information; 
jmSTwill assist in giving to his recoll ections a * 
inore orderly arrangement than his owiL.Qp- 
j)ortiinities of observing may have permitted 
him to make ; while it will be still more u^e^ 
ful to the future traveller, by direc ting his at^ 
fention at orice to distinctions in thlngs_which, - 
without such previous aid, a length of tiuie 
only could enable him^to^Uiscover. It is hoped , 
also,, that this Essay may become generally 
serviceable, by leading to habits of more exact 
and considerate observation than, as far as 
the writer knows, have hitherto been applied 
to local scenery. 

: To .begin> then, with the main outlijies of 
tte xjoiiutiy ; — I know not how to give the 
reader a distinct image of these more readily, 
than by requesting him to place himself with 
ipe, in imagination, upon some given point; 
let it be the top of either of the mountains^ 
Great Gavel, or Scawfell ; or, rather, let us 
auppose our station to be . a cloud haaging 
ixiidway between those two mountains, at not 
triore than half a mile's distance from the 
summit of each, and not many yards above 
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Ui^r highest eleiration ; ure shall then see 

stretched at our feet a number of rallies, not 
fewer than eighty diverging from the point, on 
which we are supposed to stands like spokes 
from the nave of a wheel. First, we note, 
lying to the south-east^ the vale of Langdale*, 
which will conduct the eye to the long lake of 
Winandermere, stretched nearly to the sea ; 
or rather to the sands of the vast bay of Mor- 
camb, serving here for the rim of this imagi* 
nary wheel; — tet us trace it in a direction 
from the south-east tovvards the south, and 
we shall next fix our eyes upon the vale of 
Coniston, running up likewise from the sea, 
but not (as all the other vallies do) to the nave 
of the wheel, and therefore it may be not in- 
aptly reiM*esented as a broken spoke sticking 
in the rim. Looking forth again, with an in- 
clination towards the west, we see immediate- 
ly at our feet the vale of Duddon^ in which is 
no lake, but a copious, stream winding among 
fields, rocks, and mountains, and terminating 
its course in the sands of Duddon. The fourth 
"rale^ next to be observed, viz. that of the Esk, 
is of the same general character as the last, 
yet beautifully discriminated from it by pecu* 
liar features. Its stream passes under the 
woody steep upon which stands Muncaster 
Castle, the ancient seat of the Penningtons, 

* Anciently spelt Langden, and so called by the old 
iahabitants to this day — dean^ from which the latter 
part of the word is derived, being in many parts of 
fi^bad a Assne for a valley. 

B 2 
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and after forining a shorl and narrow sestuarjr 
enters the sea below the small town of Raven* 

glass. Next, almost due west, look down into, 
and along the deep valley of Wa&tdale, with 
its little chapel and half a dozen neat dwelU 
ings scattered upon a plain of meadow and 
corn-ground intersected with stoue walisappa* 
rently innumerable, like a large piece of law«- 
less patch-work, or an array of mathematical 
figures^ such as in the ancient schools of geo- 
metry might have been sportively and fantas^ 
tically traced oBt upon sand. Beyond thk 
little fertile plain lies, within a bed of steep 
mountains, the long, narrow, stern, iomI deso- 
late lake of Wastdale ; and, beyond tUs, a 
dusky tract of level ground conducts the eye 
to the Irish Sea. The stream that issuers from 
Wastewater is named the Irt, and ialte into 
the sestuary of the river Esk. Next comes in 
view Ennerdale, with its lake of bold and 
scMOfiewhat savage shores* ItsstreimQ^theEheii 
or Enna, flowing through a soft and fertile 
country, passes the town of Egremont, and 
the ruins of the castle, — then^ seeming^like 
other rivers, to break through the bwrrier of 
sand thrown up by the winds on this tempes- 
tuous coast, enters the Irish 8ea. The vale 
of Butte rmere, with the lake and village of 
that name, and Crummock-water, beyond^ 
next present themselves. We will follow the 
main stream^ the Coker, through the fertile 
and beautiful vale of Lorton, till it is lost in 
the Derwent, below the noble ruins of Cocl^er- 
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mouth Castle. Lastly, Borrowdale; of which 
the vale of Kes wide is only a GOfitinuaUon, 

stretching due north, brings us to a point nearly 

• opposite to the vale of Winaadenuere with 
which we b^an* From this it will appear, 
that the image of a wheel, thus far exact, is 
little more than one half complete; but the 
deficiency oq the eastern side may be supplied 

• the vales of Wytheburii, Ulswater, Haws-> 
water, and the vale of Grasmcre and Rydal; 
nooe of these, however, run up to the central 
fxritit between Great Oavd and Scawfell. 
From this, hitherto our central point, take a 
flight of not more than four or five miles east- 
ward to the rklge of Helvellyn, and you will 
luolv down upon Wytheburn and St. John's 
ValCy which are a branch of the vale of Kes- 
wick $ isipon Ulswater, stretehing due east :-f- 
and not far beyond to the south -cast (though 
from this point not visible) lie the vale and 
iuke of Hawswater ; and lastly, the vale ofGras- 
mere, Rydal, and Ambleside, bring.'s you back 
to Winandermere, thus complieting, though on 
the eastern ^dein a somewhat irregular man- 
ner, tbe representative figure of the wheel. 

Such, concisely given, is the general topo- 
graphical view of the country of the Lakes in 
the north oi England ; and it may be observ- 
ed, that, from the circumference to the centre, 
that is, from the sea or plain country to the 
mountain stations specified, there is — in the 
several ridges that enclose these vales, and 
divide them from each other, I mean in the 
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forms and surfaces, first of the swelling 
grounds^ next of the hills and rocks, and lastly 

^ of the mountains — an ascent of almost regular 
j gradation, from elegance and richness, to their 
highest point of grandeur and sublimity* It 
•follows therefore from this, first, that these 
jrocks, hills, and mountains^ must present 
themselves to view in stages rising above each 
other, the mountains clustering together to- 
wards the central point; and next, that an 
^observer familiar with the several vales, must^ 
from their various position in relation to the 
sun, have had before his eyes eveiT possible 
embellishment of beauty, dignity, and splen- 
dour, which light and shadow can bestow upon 
objects so diversified. For example, in the 
vale of Winandermere, if the spectator looks 
for gentle and lovely scenes, his eye is turned 
towards the south ; if for the grand, towards 
the north: in the vale of Keswick, which (as 
hath been said) lies almost due north of this, 
it is directly the reverse. Hence, when the 
sun is setting in summer far to the north- west, 
it is seen, by the spectator from the sborea or 
j breast of Winandermere, resting among the 
summits of the loftiest mountains, some of 
which will perhaps be half or wholly hidden 
by clouds, or by the blaze of light which the 
. orb diffuses around it ; and the surface of the 
lake will reflect before the eye correspondent 
• colours through every variety of beauty, and 
through all degrees of splendour. In the vale 
of Keswick, at the same period, the sun aets 
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over the humble r regions of the landscape,- 
TTifl ^|||i^| yipg^p»A>wzn. up on thau Ahe radiance 
•wrhich at once veils and glorifies, — sending 
forth, meanwhile, broad streams of rosy, crim- 
, jfignj^piiiple, or galrip.n ligbtiutaiyaiaift thi^raiul 
motK^ I gm ^ iti the saiirh.anri snnrhiemtj wtwch^ 
tBus^illuminatcd, with all their projections and 
icavities, aud with an intermii^tHrQ of wtemu 
I .«badow85 are seen distinctly through a cool ^nd 
(dear atnxQj^pbcie. Of course, there is as mark- 
^ed a difference between the noontide appear- 
, !ance of these two opposite vales. The bedim- 
inlng haze chat overspreads the south, and the 
, .dear attxiosphere and determined shadows of 
fihe doudi^ in the north, at the same time of 
fthe day, are each seen in these several vales, 
iwith a Gontrast as striking. The reader will 
lettMly conceive in what degree the intermedin 
eate vtfles partake of a kindred variety. 
' H 1 do not indeed know any tract of country 
, in which, within so narrow a compass, may be 
I efound an equal variety in the influences of light 
.and shadow upon the sublime or beautiful fea- 
itures of landscape; and it is owing to the 
a^mbined circumstances to which the reader^s 
*♦ attention has been directed. From a point 
1^ between Great Gavel and Scawfell, a shepherd 
Biwonld not require more than an hour to de- 
!*«cend into any one of eight of the principal 
I vales by which he would be surrounded ; and 
IiaU the otiuera lie (with the exception of Haws- 
water) at but a small distance. Yet, though 

&y^^ valley has its distinct 
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and separate character ; in some instances, aa 
if they had been formed in studied contrast 
ta each other, and - in otba» with tt^ united 
pleasing differences and resemblances of a 
sisterly rivalship. Tins concentration of in^ 
terest gives to the country a deeided supeii^ 
ority over the most attractive districts of Scot- 
land and Wales, especially for the pedestrian 
traveller. In Scotland and Wales are founds 
undoubtedly, individual scenes, which, in their 
several kinds, cannot be excelled. But, in 
Scotland, particularly^ what long tracts of de^ 
sokde country intervene ! so that t^e trareiler^ 
when he reaches a spot deservedly of great 
celebrity, would find it difficult to determine 
how mudi of his pleasure is owing to excel-^ 
lence inherent in the landscape itself; and how 
much to an instantaneous recovery from an op-* 
pression i^t upon liis spirits by the barrens 
and desolation through which he has passed. 

Bu ( to proceed with our survey j — and, first, 
of the Mountains. Thekr/orms are endlraaly 
diversied, sweeping easily or boldly in simple 
majesty, abrupt and precipitous, or soft and 
elegant. I n magnitude and gnuideur they are 
individually inferior to the most celebrated of 
those in some other parts of this island ; but, 
in the combinations which they make, tower- 
ing above each other,, or lifting themselves in 
ridges like the waves of a tumultuous sea, and 
in the beauty and variety of their surfmres and 
colours, they are surpassed by none* 

Thcjjeneral ^^y/<g[gejQi tha mountains is turf^ 
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rendered rich .and green by the ajQisture pfths 
^ c^ate. Sometimes the torf^ as in the neigb^ 
faourbood of Newiands^ is little broken, the 
whole coveri ng being soft anddowny pasturaj^e. 
In other places rocks predominate ; ttie soil is 
hod bare by torrents and burstings of water 
from the sides of the mountains in heavy rains; 
a adTtot un f r equfio^ tbeit j^eqie n d i cu I ai* sides* 
i are seanied by ravines (form^ also by rains 
and torrents) u hich, meeting in angular points, 
entrench and scar the surface with numerous 
figure like the letters W. aod-Y. 

In the ridge that divides Eskdale from Was- 
dale, granite is found ; but the Mountains arc 
for tbe most part composed of the stone by 
mineralogists termed schist, which, as you ap- 
proach the plain country, gives place to lime- 
' stone and free^stone; but schist being the 
sabstance of the mountains, tbe predominant 
' colour of their rocky parts is bluish, or hoary . 
grey— -the gejoeral tint.ijf t&R lichens-^ with., 
t^n^^e barie stone ii flnoriiotod. With this ' 
^ bltreDT grey colour is frequently intermixed a 
1 red tinge, proceeding from the iron that inter* 
r veins the stone, ami impregnates the soil. 
! The iron is the principle of decomposition in • 
> these rocks ; and hence, when* they become 
puN^^itsed, the elementary partieles crombling 
down, overspread in niany places the steep 
and almost precipitous sides of tbe mountain^ 
' with an iofeMmixiure of oolours^ like the com*- 
^ pound hues of a dove*s neck. When in the 
heat of aidvaiu^ng summer^ the fresh green ^ 
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tint of the herbage has somewhat faded, it is 
agaio revived by the appearance of the ^ 
profusely spread over the same ground: and, 
upon this plant, more than upon auy thing else, 
do the changes which the seasons make in the 
colouring of the mountains depend. About 
the first week in October, the rich green, which 
prevailed through the whole summer, is usu* 
ally passed away. The brilliant and various i 
colours of the fern are then in harmony with 
the autumnal woods ; bright yellow or lemon 
colour, at the base of the mountuns, melting 
gradually, through orange, to a dark russel 
brown towards the summits, where the plant, 
being more exposed to the weather, is in a 
more advanced state of decay. Neither heath 
nor furze are generally found upon the sidesioi 
tbesemouotainsythoughiii many plaeeatheyare 
adorned by those plants, so beautiful when in 
flower. We mayadd, that the mountains are of 
height sufiidient to have the smface towards the 
summit softened by distance, and to imbibe the 
finest aerial hues. In common also with other 
mountains, their apparent forms and colours 
are perpetually changed by the clouds and va- 
pours which float round them : the effect in* 
deed of mist or haze, in a country of this cha- 
nu^r, is like that of magic. I have seen six 
or seven ridges rising above each other, all 
treated iu a moment by the vapours upon the 
side of a mountain, wtucb, in its ordinary 
pearance, shewed not a projecting point to ■ 
iurnish even a hint ibr such an operation^ - 
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, 1 wiU take this opportunity of observing, that 
f tliey whohave studied tbe appearances of nature 

feel that the superiority, in point of visual in- 
terest, of mountainous over other countries ~ 
Is more strikingly displayed in winter than in 
summer. This, as must be obvious, is partly 
owing to the forms of the mountains, which, of 
y course, are not affected by the seasons ; but 
^ also, in no small degree, to the greater variety 
that exists in their winter than their summer 
eohuHnff. This variety is sach, and so barnio* 
nionsly preserved, that it leaves little cause of 
regret when the splendour of autumn is passed 
B^vmy. The oak-coppices, upon the sides of 
the mountains, retain russet leaves ; the birch 
stands conspicuous with its silver stem and 
puce-coloured twigs ; the hollies, with green 
lectyes and scarlet berries, have come forth to 
view from among the deciduous trees, whose 
summer foliage had concealed them : the ivy 
is now plentifully apparent upon the stems 
and boughs of the trees, and upon the steep 
rocks. In places of the deep summer-green 
' Of the herbage and fern, many rich colours play 
^ into each other over the surface of the nioun- 
' tains ; turf (the tints of which are interchange- 
ably tawny-green, olive, and brown,) beds of 
withered fern, and grey rocks, being harmo- 
I niously blended together. The mosses and 
i lichens are never so fresh and flourishing as in 
winter, if it be not a season of frost ; and their 
^ minute beauties prodigally adorn the fore- 
groond* Whoever we turn, we find these 
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productions of nature, to which winter is rather 
favourable than unkindly^ scattered over the ^ 
WttUs, banks of earth, rocks, and stones, and 
upon the trunks of trees, with the intermixture 
of several species of small fern, now green and 
fresh ; and, to the observing passenger, * tb^r 
forms and colours are a source of inexhaust- 
able admiration. Add to this the hoar-frost 
Md moWn ' with all the varieties they create, 
and which volumes would not be suflicient to 
describe. 1 will content myself with one in* 
stance of the colouring produced by snow, 
which may not be uninteresting to painters. 
It is extracted from the memorandum-book 
of a friend j and for its accuracy I can speak, 
having been an eye-*witness of the appearance^ 
"1 observed,'* says he, " the beautiful effect 
of the drifted snow upon the mountains, and 
the perfect tone of colour* From the top of 
the mountains downwards a rich olive w^as 
produced by the powdery snow and the grass, 
wbieh olive was warmed with a little brown, 
and in this way harmoniously combined, 
by insensible gradations, with the white. Th» 
drifting took away the monotony of snow; 
and the whole vale of Grasmere, seen from- 
the terrace walk in Easedale, was as varied, 
perhaps more so, than even in the pomp of 
autumn. In the distance was Loughrigg-Fell, 
the basin-wall of the lake : this, from the sum- 
mit downward, was a rich orange*olive ; then 
the lake of a bright olive^green, nearly the 
the same tint as the snow-ppwdered mountain 
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tops and high slopes in Easedale ; and lastly, 

the church, with its firs, forming the centre 
of the view. Next to the church came aioe 
distingttisfaable bills, six of them with woody 
sides turned towards us, all of them oak-copses 
with their bright red leaves ai^l snow.poivdered 
twigs ; these hills so variously situated in 
relation to each other, and to the view in gen- 
eral, so variously powdered, some only enough 
to give the herbage a rich brown tint, one 
intensely wliite and lighting up all the others 
— were yet^-so placed, as in the most inobtru- 
swe manner to harmonise by contrast with a 
perfect naked, snowless bleak summit in thie 
far distance/^ 

Having spoken of the forms, . surface, and^ 
colour of the nxmntains, let us descend into 
the Vales. Though these have been repre- 
sented under the general image of the spc^s 
of a wbeei, they are, ^ the most part, winding; 
the windings of many being abrupt and intri- 
cate. And, it naay be observed, that, intone 
laMumslanee, the general shape of them bXL 
has been determined by that primitive confor- 
mation th rough which so many became rccep- 
tad^ of lakes. For they are not formed, as 
are roost of the celebrated Welsh vallies, by 
an approximation of the sloping basea of the 
oppc^ite mountains towards each-other,leaving 
little !nore between than a channel for the 
passage of a hasty river ; but the bottom of 
oS these vallies is mostly a spacioos and gently 
declining area, apparently level as the floor 
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of a temple, or the surface of a lake, and broken 
in many cases, by rocks and hilLs, which rise ^ 
np like islands from the plain. In such of the 
vallies as make many windings, these level 
areas open upon the traveller in succession^ 
divided from each other sometimes by a mu- 
tnal approximation of the hills, leaving only 
passage for a river, sometimes by correspond- 
ent windings, without such approximation; . 
and sometimes by a bold advance, of one 
mountain towards that which is opposite it. 
It may here be observed with propriety that 
the several rocks and hills, which have been 

. described as rising up like islands from the 
level area of the vale, have regulated the 
choice of the inhalntants in the sitoation of 
their dwellings. Whet*e none of these are 
found, and the inclination of the ground is 
not sufficiently rapid easily to carry off the 
waters, (as in the higher part of Langdale^ 
for instance,) the houses are not sprinkled 
over the middle of the vales, but confined to 
their sides, being placed merely so far up the 

^ mountain as to be protected from the floods. 

* But where these rocks and hills have been 
scattered over the plain of the vale, (as in 
Grasmere,Donnerdale,Eskdale, &c.j the beau- 
ty which they give to the scene is much height- 
ened by a single c*ottage, or cluster of cottages^ 
that will be almost always found under them, 
\ or upon their sides ; dryness and shelter having 
tempted the Dalesmen to fix their habitations 
there. 
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I aball now speak of the laKBSof this coun- 

\ try. The form of the lake is most perfect 
^ when, like Derwent-watcr, and some of the 
smaUer lakes, it least resembles that of a river ; 
— I mean, when being looked at from any 
given point where the whole may be seen at 
once, the width of it bears such proportion to 
the lenjsfth, that, however the outline may be 
diversified by far-receding bays, it never as- 
' Slimes theshapeof arivcr,and iscootemplated 
with that placid and qniet feeling which be* 
longs peculiarly to the lake — as a body of still 
I water under the influence of no current ; re- 
I fleeting therefore the clouds, the light, and all 
\ the imagery of the sky and surroundini^ hills ; 
expressing also and making visible the changes 
ci^ the atmosphere, and motions of the lightest 
I breeze, and subject to agitation only from the 
wind3 — 

f 

The visible scene 

Would enter unawares into his mind 
With all its solemn imagery, its rocks. 
Its woods, and that uncertain heaven reoeived - 
. Into the boaom of the steady lake 1 

It must be noticed, as a favourable character- 
istic of the lakes of this country, that, though 
several of the largest, such as Winandermere, 
i UIswater,Hawswater,do5whcn the whole length 
of them is commanded from an elevated point, 
' loose somewhat of the peculiar form of the 
' lake, and assume the resemblance of a mag- 
^ fiificeiJt river ; yet, as their shape is winding, 
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(particularly that of Ulswater md Hawttwater) 

when the view of the whole is obstructed by 
those bavriers which determine the windinga^ 
and the spectator is . confined to one rea^, 
the appropriate feeling is revived ; and one 
lake may thus in succession present to the eye 
the essential characteristic of many. Bat, 
though the forms of the large lakes have this 
advantage, it is nevertheless favourable to the 
beauty of the country that the largest of them 
are comparatively sniall ; and that the same 
vale generally furnishes a succession of lakes, 
instead of being filled with one. The vales ia 
North Wales, as hath been observed, are Dot 
formed for the reception of lakes ; those of 
Switzerland, Scotland^ and this part of the 
North of Bngland, are sp formed ; but, in Swit^^ 
zerland and Scotland, the proportion of dif- 
fused water is often too great, as at the lake of 
Geneva for instance, and in most of the Scotch 
lakes. No doubt it sounds magnificent and 
flatters the imagination, to hear at a distance 
of expanses of water so many leagues in length 
and miles in width ; and such ample room 
may be delightful to the fresh -water sailor, 
scudding with a lively breeze amid the rapid- 
ly-shifting scenery. But, who ever travelled 
along the banks of Loch-Lomond, variegated 
as the lower part is by islands, without feeliiig 
that a speedier termination, of the long i4sta 
of blank water would be acceptable ; and 
without wishing for an interposition of green 
meadows^ trees, and cottages^ and a sparktiog 
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Stream to run by his side ? In fact^ a notion^ 
^ of grandeur, as conuecled with magnitude, 

has seduced persons of taste into a general 
mistake upon this subject. It is much more 
desirable^ for the purposes of pleasure, that 
lakes should be numerous,and small or middle- 
sized, than large, not only for communication 
by walks and rides, but for variety, and for 

j recurrence of similar appearances. To illus- 
trate this by one instance: — how pleasing is 
it to have a ready and frequent opportunity of 
watching, at the outlet of a lake, the stream 
pushing its way among the rocks in lively con- 
trast with the stillness from which it has es- 
caped ; and how amusing to compare its noisy 
and turbulent motions with the gentle play- 
fulness of the breezes, that may be starting 
up or wandering here and thereover the faint- 
ly-rippled surface of the broad water ! 1 may 
add, as a general remark, that, in lakes of 
great width, the shores cannot be distinctly 
seen at the same time, and therefore contri* 
bute little to mutual illustration and ornament; 
and, if the opposite shores are out of sight of 
each other, like those of the American and 
Asiatic lakes, then unfortunately the traveller 
is reminded of a nobler object; he has the 
blankness of a sea*prospect without the gran- 
deur and accompanying sense of power. 

As the comparatively small size of the lakes 
in the North of England is favourable to the 

1 production of variegated landscape, their baun^ 
day^y-line also is for the most part gracefully 

c 
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or boldly indented. That uniformity which 
prevails in the primitive frame of the lower 
grounds among all chains or clusters of moun- 
tains where large bodies of still water are bed- 
ded, is broken by the secondary agents of na^ * 
ture^ ever at work to supply the deficiences of 
the mould in which things were originally cast. 
Using the word d^icienee$^ I do not speaK with 
reference to those stronger emotions which 
a region of mountains is peculiarly fitted to 
excite. The bases of those huge barriers nuty 
run for a long space in straight lines, and these 
parallel to each other; the opposite sides of a 
profound vale may ascend as exact counter- 
parts, or in mutual reflection, like the billows 
of a troubled sea; and the impression be, 
from its very simplicity, more awful and sub- 
lime. Siiblimity is the result of Nature's first 
great dealings with the superficies of the earth ; 
but the general tendency of her subsequent 
operations is towards the production of beau- 
ty; by a multiplicity of symmetrical parts 
uniting in a consistent whole. This is every 
where exemplified along the margins of these 
lakes. Masses of roek^ that have been preci- 
pitated from the heights into the area of waters, 
Aie in some places like stranded ships ; or have 
acquired the compact structure of jutting piers; 
or project in little peninsulas crested with na- 
tive wood. The smallest rivulet — one whose 
silent influx is scarcely noticeable in a season 
of dry weather^ so faint is the dimple made 
by it on the surface of the smooth lake — will 
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befouiid to have been not useless in shaping, 
^ by its deposits of * gravel and sml in time of 

flood, a curve that would not otherwise have 
existed. But the more powerful brooks, en- 
croaching tifXMi the level of the lake, have, in 
course of time, given birth to ample promon- 
tories of sweeping outline that contrasts boldly 
mtk the longitudinal base of the steeps on the 

t opposite shore; while their flat or gently- 
sloping surfaces never fail to introduce, into 
the midst of desolation and barrenness, the 
dements of fertility, even where the habita- . ✓ 
tions of men may not have been raised. These 
alluvial promontories, however^ threaten, in 
some places, to bisect the waters which they 
have long adorned; and, in course of ages, 
they will cause some of the lakes to dwindle 
into numerous and insignificant pools ; which, 
in their turn, will finally be filled up. But, 
checking these intrusive calculations, let us 
rather be content with appearances as they 
are, and pursue in imagination the meander-^ 
ing shores, whether rugged steeps, admitting 
of no cultivation, descend into the water ; or 

: gently-sloping lawns and -woods, or flat and 
fertile meadows stretch between, the margin 
of the lake and the mountains. Among mi- 
nuter recommendations will be noticed, espe-^ 
cially along bays exposed to the setting -in of . 
strong- winds, the curved rim of fine blue gra- 

[ vel, thrown up in coarse of time by the waves, 

^ half of it perhaps gleaming from under the 
water, and the corresponding half of a lighter 

c 2 
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hue ; and in other parts bordering the lake, 
groves, if I may so call them, of reeds and 
bulrushes ; or plots of water-lilies lifting up 

their large target-sluipcd leaves to the breeze, 
while the white flower is heaving upon the 
wave. 

To these may naturally be added the birds 

that enliven the waters. Wild-dncks in spring- 
time hatch their young in the islands, and upon 
reedy shores j — the sand-piper, flitting along 
the stony margins, by its restless note attracts 
the eye to motions as restless: — upon some 
jutting rock, or at the edge of a smooth mea- 
dow, the stately heron may be descried with 
folded wings, that might seem to have caught 
their delicate hue from the blue waters, by the 
side of which she watches for her sustenance. 
In winter, the lakes are sometimes resorted to 
by wild swans ; and in that season habitually 
by widgeons, goldings, and other aquatic fowl 
of the smaller species. Let me be allowed the 
aid of verse to describe the evolutions which 
these visitants sometimes perform, on a fine 
day towards the close of winter. 

Mark how the feathered tenants of the flood, 
With grace of motion that might scarcely seem 
Inferior to angelical, prolong 
Their curious pastime ! shaping in mid air 
(And sometimes with ambitious wing that soars 
High as the level of the mountain tops^) 
A circuit ampler than the lake beneath^ 
Their own domain ; — but ever, while intent 
On tracing and retracing that large round, 
Their jubilant activity evolves 
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Hundreds of curves and circlets, to and fro, 
Upward and downward, progress intricate 
Yet unperplex'd, as if one spirit swayed 
Their indefatigable flight. — 'Tis done— 
Ten times, or more, I fancied it had ceased ; 
But lo I the vanish'd company again 
Ascending ; — they approach — I bear their wings 
Faint, faint, at first, and then an eager sonnd 
Past in a moment — and as faint again ! 
They tempt the sun to sport amid their plumes ; 
They tempt the water or the gleaming ice. 
To shew them a fair image; — 'tis themselves, 
Their own fair forms, upon the glimmering plain. 
Painted more soft and fair as they descend 
Almost to touch ; — then up again aloft. 
Up with a sally and a flash of speed, 
As if they scorn'd both resting-place and rest i 

The IS1.AND89 dispersed among these lakes^ 

are neither so numerous nor so beautiful as 
might be expected from the account that has 
been given of the manner in which the level 
areas of the vales are so frequently diversified 
by rocks, hills, and hillocks, scattered over 
them ; nor are they ornamented (as are seve- 
ral of the lakes in Scotland and Ireland) by 
the remains of castles or other places of de- 
fence; nor with the still more interesting 
rains of religions edifices. Every one must re* - 
gret that scarcely a vestige is left of the Ora- 
tory, consecrated to the Virgin, which stood 
upon Chapel-Holm in Windermere, and that 
the Chauntry has disappeared, where mass 
used to be sung, upon St. Herbert's Island, 
Derwent-water. The islands of the last- 
mentioned lake are neither fortunately placed 
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nor of pleasing shape; but if the wood upon 
them were managed with moretaste^theymight 
become interesting features in the landscape. 
There is abeautiful cluster on Winandermere; 
a pair pleasingly contrasted upon Rydal ; nor 
must the solitary green island of Grasmere be 
forgotten. In the bosom of each of the lakes 
of Ennerdale and Devockwater is a single rock, 
which^ owing to its Deighbourhood to the sea, 
is — 

^* The haunt of cormorants and sea-mew's clang/* 

a music well suited to the stern and wild cha- 
racter of the several scenes ! It may be worth 
while here to mention (not as an object of 
beauty, but of curiosity) that there occasion- 
ally appears above the surface of Derwent- 
water, and always in the same place, a con- 
siderable tract 01 spongy ground covered with 
aquatic plants, which is called the Floating, 
but with more propriety might be named the 
Buoyant, Island ; and, on one of the pools near 
the lake of £sthwaite, may sometinies be seen 
a mossy Islet, with trees upon it, shifting about 
before the wind, a lusus naturae frequent on 
the great rivers of America^ and nat unknown 
in other parts of the world. 

faa habeas invisere Tllmrig anra, 
Albuneaeque lacum, atque umbras terrasque natantes.''* 



* See that admirable Idyllium^ the CatiOaB and Safia, 
of Landor. 
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This part of the subject may be concluded 
with observing — thaty from the multitude of 
brooks aikl torrents that fall into these lakes, 
and of internal springs by which they are fed, 
aud which circulate through them like veins, 
they are truly living lakes, ^^vivi lacu$;^* and 
are thus discriminated from the stagnant and 
suUen pools frequent among mountains that 
have been formed by volcanoes, and from the 
shallow meres found in flat and fenny coun-* 
tries. The water is also of crystalline purity; 
so that, if it were not for the reflections of the 
incnmbent mountains by which it is darkened, 
a delusion might be felt, by a person resting 
quietly in a boat oi^the bosom of Winander^ 
mere or Derwent-water, similar to that which 
Carver so beautifully describes when he was 
floating alone in the middle of lake Erie or 
Ontario, and could almost have imagined that 
his boat was suspended in an element as pure 
as air, or rather that the air and water were 
one. 

Having spoken of Lakes I must not omit to 

menlion, as a kindred feature of this country, 
those bodies. of still water called TAR^s. In 
the economy of natare these are useful, as 
auxiliars to Lakes; for if the whole quantity 
of water which falls upon the mountains in 
time of ' storm were poured down upon the 
plains without intervention, in some quarters, 
of such receptacles, the habitable grounds 
would be much more subject than they are to 
inundation. But^i as some of the collateral 
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brooks spend iheir fury, finding a free course 
toward and also down the channel of the maia 
streaai of the vale before those that have to 
pass through the higher tarns and lakes have 
filled their several basins, a gradual distribu- 
tion is effected ; and the waters thus reserved^ 
instead of uniting, to spread ravage and defor- 
mity, with those which meet with no such 
detention, contribute to support, for a length 
of time^ the vigour of many streams without 
a fresh fall of rain. Tarns arc found in some 
of the vales, and are numerous upon the 
mountains. A Tarn, in a Foje, impUes, for the 
most part, that the bed of the vale is not hap- 
pily formed ; that the water of the brooks can 
lieither wholly escape, nor diffuse itself over 
a large area. Accordingly, in such situations. 
Tarns are often surrounded by an unsightly 
tract of boggy ground j but this is not always 
the case, and in the cultivated parts of the 
country, when the shores of the Tarn arc de- 
termined, it diil'ers only from the Lake in be^ 
ing smaller, and in belonging mostly to a 
smaller valley, or circular recess. Of this class 
of miniature lakes, Loughrigg Tarn, near 
Grasmere, is the most beautiful example. U 
has a margin of green firm meadows, of rock8> 
and rocky woods, a few reeds here, a little 
company of water-lilies there, with beds of 
gravel or stone beyond ; a tiny stream isauiitg 
neither briskly nor sluggishly out of it ; but 
its feeding rills, from the shortness of their 
course^ so small as to be scarcely visible* F&ve 
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or six cottages are reflected in its peaceful ^ 
bosom ; rocky and barren' steeps rise up above 

the hanging enclosures ; and the solemn pikes 
of Langdale overlook, from a distance^ the 
low coltivated ridge of land that forms the 
northern boundary of this small, quiet, and 
fertile domain. The mountain Tarns can only 
be recommended to the notice of the inquisi- 
tive traveller who has time to spare. They 
are difficult of access and naked j yet some of 
tbem arc^ in their permanent forms^ very 
grand ; and there are accidents of things which 
would make the meanest of them interesting. 
At all events, one of these pools is an accepta- 
Ue sight to the mountain wanderer; not mere- 
ly as an incident that diversifies the prospect, 
but as forming in his mind a centre or conspi* 
eroas point to which objects, otherwise dis- 
connected or insubordinated, may be referred. 
Some few have a varied outline, with bold 
heath-clad promontories ; and, as they mostly 
lie at the foot of a steep precipice, the water 
where the sun is not shining upon it, appears 
black and sullen; and, round the margin, 
huge stones and masses of rock are scattered; 
some defying conjecture as to the means by 
which they came thither ; and others obvious- 
ly fallen from on high — the contribution of 
ages 1 A not unpleasing sadness is induced 
by this perplexity^ and these images of decay; 
while the prospect of a body of pure water 
unattended with groves and other cheerful 
rural images by which fresh water is usually 
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acGompanied^ and unable to give fortheraace 
to the meagre vegetatian afonnd it — excites 

a sense of some repulsive power strongly put 
forth, and thus deepens the melancholy iiatu-» 
ral to such scenes. Nor is the feeling of so^ 
litude often more forcibly or more solemnly 
impressed than by the side of one of these 
mountain pools : though desolate and iwbid* 
ding, it seems a distinct place to repair to ; 
yet where the visitants must be rare, and there 
can be no disturbance. Water-^fowl flock hi*^ 
ther ; and the lonely Angler may here be seen ; 
but the imagination^ not content with this 
scanty allowance of society, is tempted to at- 
tribute a voluntary' power to every dmnge 
which takes place in such a spot, whether it 
be the breeze that wanders over the surface of 
the water, cfr the splendid lights of evening 
resting upon it in the midst of awful precipices^ 

There, sometimes does a leaping fish 
Send through the turn a lonely cheer ; 
The crags repeat the raven's croak 
In symphony austere : * 
Thither the rainbow comes^ the dond* 
And mists that spread the flying shroud» 
And sunbeams^ and the sounding blast/' 

It will be observed that this country is 

bounded on the south and east by the sea, 
which combines beautifully, from many ele- 
vated pointSi with the inland scenery; and, 
from the bay of Morcamb, the sloping shores 
and back-ground of dibtantmountainsare aeeus 
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lenity and graiidenn But the aestiiaries on 

this coast are in a great measure bare at low 
water^ } and there is no instance of the sea 
rmming &r up among the mouotaiiiB^ and 
iBingling with the Lakes^ wbtc4i are such in 
the strict and usual sense of the word, beinj? 
of fresh water. Nor have the streaoots^ from 
the dMirtiiess of their course^ time to ae-< 
quire that body of water necessary to confer 
upon them much majesty. In fact, the most 
consitlerabie, wluie they continue in the moun- 
tain and lake-country, are rather large brooks 
than rivers. The water is perfectly pellucid^ 
throagh which in many places are seen^ to a 
great depth, tlteir beds of rock, or of blue gra-* 
vel, which give to the water itself an exqui- 
sitely cerulean €olour: (his is particularly strik- 
ing in the rivers Dmrent and Duddon, which 
may be compared, such and so various are 
their beauties^ to any.two rivers of equal length 
of coarse in any country. The number of the 
torrents and smaller brooks is infinite, with 
their water-falls aud water- breaks ; and they 
nec^d not here be described*. I will only oh* 



• In fact there is not an instance of a harbour on the 
Cumbetiand side of the Solway frith that is not drr at 
Uwr water; that of Ravenglafle« at the month of the Ksk, 
asa tutoral harbour is randi ^ best. TheSeaappeasrs 
to hme been retudng alondy for ages from' this coast. 
From Whitehaven to St. Bees extends a track of level 
ground, about five miles in length, which formerly must 
have been under salt water, so as to have made an island 
of the high ground that stretches between it and the Sea* 
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serve that, as many, even of the smallest riltei 
have either found, or made for themsdves, re^ 
cesses in the sides of the mountains or in the 
vales, they have tempted the primitive ioha- 
bitants to settle near them for shelter ; and 
hence, cottages so placed, by seeming to with- 
V draw from the eye, are the more endeared to 
the feelings. 

The Woods consist chiefly of oak, ash, and 
birch, and here and there Wych-elm, with 
underwood of hazle, the white and black thorn5 
and hollies ; in moist places alders and wiiloWB 
abound j and yews among the rocks. Former- 
ly the whole country must have been covered 
with wood to a great height up the mountains j 
where native Scotch firs* must have grown in 
great profusion, as they do in the northern part 
of Scotland to this day. But not one of these old 
inhabitants has existed, perhaps, for some huii^ 
dreds of years ; the beautiful traces, however, 
of the universal sylvanf appearance the coun- 
try formerly had, yet survive in the native 
coppice-woods that have been protected by in- 
closures, and also in the forest-trees and hol^ 
lies^ which^ though disappearing fast, are yet ^ 

* This species of fir is in character much superior to 
the American which has usurped its place : Where the 
fir is planted for ornament, let it be by aU means of tho 
aboriginal species, wliicli can only be procured from the 

Scotch nuraeries, 

+ A squirrel (so I have heard the old people of Wythe- 
burn say) might have gone from their chapel to Keswick ^ 
without alighting on the ground. » 
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scattered both over the inclosed aad uuiaciosed 
parts of the mou ntdias. The same is expressed 
by the beauty and intricacy with which the 
fields and coppice- woods are often inter- 
mingled : the plough of the first settlers buviiig 
f(rilowed uatarally the veins of richer, dryer, 
or less stony soil ; and thus it has shaped out 
an intermixture of wood and lawn, with agrace 
and wildness which it would have been impoS"> 
sible for the hand of studied art to produce. 
Other trees have been introduced within these 
last fifty years, such as beeches, larches, li<iieS| 
&c. and plantations of firs, seldom with advan- 
tage, and often with great injury to the ap- 
pearance of the country; but the sycamore 
(which I believe was brought into this island 
from Germany, not more than two hundred 
years ago) has long been the favourite of 
the cottagers ; and, with the fir, has been 
chosen to screen their dwellings : and is some- 
times found in the fields whither the winds 
or the waters may have carried its seeds. 

The want most felt, howev er, is that of tim- 
ber trees. There are a few magnijicent ones 
to be found near any of the lakes ; and unless 
greater care be taken, there will, in a short 
time, scarcely be left an ancient oak that would 
repay the cost of felling. The neighbourhood 
[of Rydal, notwithstanding the imvoc which 
has been made, is yet nobly distinguished, 
in the woods of Lowther, also, is found an 
t olmost matchless store of ancient trees, and 
the majesty and wildness of the nativ e forest. 
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Among the smaller vegetable, ornaments 
must be redconed the bilberry, a ground plants 
never so beautiful as in early spring, when 
it is seen under bare or budding trees^ 
that imperfectly intercept the snti^shine^ oo^ > 
vering the rocky knolk with a pure mantle of * 
fresh verdure, more lively than the herbage of 
the open fields; — the broofn that spreads luxu«* 
riantly along rough pastares, and in the naoiith 
of June interveins the steep copses with its gol- 
den blossoms ; — and the juniper, a rich ever- 
greeh, that thrives in spite of cattle, upon the 4 
uninclosed partsof the mountains: — the Dutch .* 
myrtle diffuses fragrance in moist places ; and 
there is an endless variety of brilliant flowem 
in the fields and mefadows, which, if the agri«^ 
culture of the country were more carefully 
attended to, would disappear. Nor can I omit 
again to notice the lichens and mosses : their 
profusion, beauty, and variety, exceed those 
of any other country 1 have seen. 

It naay now be proper to say a few words 
respecting climate, and "skiey influences,^' in 
which this region, as far as the character of its 
landscapes is affected by them, may, upon the 
whole, be considered fortunate. The country 
is, indeed, subject to much bad weather, and. 
it has been ascertained that twice as much rain i 
£ftlls here as in many parts of the island ; but 1 
the number of black drizzling days, that blot 
out the face of things, is by no means propor^ 
Hmally great. Nor is a continuance of thick^ 
flagging, damp air, so common as in the West 
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of Ei^land and Irelaod, The rain here comes 
down heartily^ and is frequently sncceeded by 
clear, bright weather, when every brook is vo- 
caXy and every torrent sonorous ; brooks and 
torrents, which are never muddy, even in the 

^ heaviest floods, except, after a drought, they 
happen to be defiled for a short time by waters 
that have swept along dusty roads, or have bro- 
ken out into ploughed fields. Days of unset- 
tled weather, with partial showers, are very 
frequent ; buttheshowers,darkening,or bright** 

^ ning, as they fly from hill to hill, are notf less 

^ grateful to the eye than finely interwoven , 
passages of gay and sad music are touching to 
the ear. Vapours exhaling from the lakes and 
meadows after sun*rise, in a hot season, or, 
in moist weather, brooding upon theheig-hts, 
or descending towards the valleys wiUi inaa^ 
dtble motion, give a visionary character to 
everything around them; andare in themselves 
so beautiful, as to dispose us to enter into the 
feelings of those simple nations (such as the 
Laplanders of this day) by whom they are ta- 
ken for guardian deities of the mountains ; or 

' to sympathise with others who have fancied 
these delicate apparitions to be the spirits of 
their departed ancestors. Akin to these are 
fleecy clouds resting upon the hill-tops ; they 
me not easily managed in picture, with their 
accompaniments of blue sky; but how glo- 
rious are they in nature ! how pregnant with 

> imagination for the poet I and the height of 
the Cumbrian mountains is suffiicient to exhibit 
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daily and hourly instances of those mysterious 
attachments. Such clouds, cleaving to their 
stations, or lifting up suddenly their glittering 
heads from behind rocky barriers, or hurrying 
out of sight with speed of the sharpest edge — 
will often tempt an inhabitant to congratulate ^ 
himself on belonging to a country of mists and 
clouds and storms, and make him think of the 
blapk sky of Egypt, and of the cerulean vacancy 
of Italy, as an uuanimated and even a sad 
spectacle. The atmosphere, however, as in 
every country subject to much rain^ is fre- 
quently unfavourable to landscape, especial- ^ 
ly when keen winds succeed the rain which 
are apt to produce coldness, spottiness, and 
an unmeaning or repulsive detail in the dis- 
tance, ; — a sunless frost, under a canopy of 
leaden and shapeless clouds, is, as far as it 
allows things to be seen, equally disagreeable.. 

It has been said that in human life there are 
moments worth ages. In a more subdued 
tone of sympathy may we affirm, that in the 
climate of England there are, for the lover of 
nature, days which are worth whole months, 

— I might say — even years. One of these 
favoureddays sometimes occurs in spring-time, 
when that soft air is breathing over the blos- 
soms and nevp-borm verdure, which inspired 
Buchanan with his beautiful Ode to the firat • 
of May ; the air, which, in the luxuriance of 
his fancy, he likens to that of the golden age, 

— to that which gives motion to the funereal 
cypresses on the banks of Lethe ; — to the air 
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which is to salute beatified spirits when expi- 
atory fii*es shall have coosumed the earth with 
nil her habitations* Bat it is in autumn that 
days of such affecting influence most frequent- 
ly intervene j — the atnoiosphere seems refined, 
and the sky rendered more crystalline, as the 
vivifying heat of the year abates; the lights 
aud shadows are more delicate ; the coloring 
is richer and more finely harmonized ; and, in 
this season of stillness^ the ear being unoccu- 
pied, or only gently excited, the sense of vi- 
sion becomes more susceptible of its appro- 
priate enjoynlenta. A resident in a country 
like this which we are treating of, will agree 
with me, that the presence of a lake is indis- 
pensable to exhibit in perfecdon the beauty of 
one of these days ; and he must have experi- 
enced, while looking on the unruffled waters, 
that the imagination, by their aid, is carried 
. into rcoesses of feeling otherwise impenetra- 
ble. The reason of this is, that the heavens 
are not only brought down into the bosom of 
the earth, but that the earth is mainly looked 
at, aud thought of, through the medium of a 
porer dement. The happiest times is when 
the equinoxial gales are departed ; but their 
fury may probably be called to mind by the 
i^bt of a few shattered boughs, whMe leaves 
do not differ in cotour from the faded foliage 
of the stalely oaks from which these relics of 
the storm depend : all else speaks of tranquil- 
lity ; not a breath of air, no restlessness of 
insects^ and not a moving object perceptible — 
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exeept the clouds gliding in Hie depths of the 

lake, or the traveller passing along, an invert- 
ed image, vi^hose motion seems governed by 
the quiet of a time, to which its archetype, 
the living person, is, perhaps, insensible: — 
or it «jay happeq, that the figure of one of the 
larger birds, a raven or a heron, is crossing 
silently among the reflected clouds, while the 
voice of the real bird, from the element aloft, 
^gently awakens in the spectator the recolleo- 
j; tion of appetites and instincts, pursuits and 
occupations, that deform and agitate the world, 
{ — yet have no power to prevent nature from 
V putting on an aspect capable of satisfying the 
most intense cravings for the tranquil, the 
lovely, and the perfect, to which man, the no- 
blest of her creatures, is subject. 
y Thus far, of cliniate, as influencing the feel- 
ings through its eflect on the objects of sense. 
^We may add, that whatever has hem »aid 
upon the advantages derived to these scenes 
from a changeable atmosphere, would apply, 
perhaps still more forcibly, to their appearance 
under the varied solemnities of night. Milton, 
it will be remembered, has given a clouded 
moon to Paradise itself. In the night-season 
also, the narrowness of the vales, and compa- 
rative smallness of the lakes, are especially 
adapted to bring surrounding objects home to 
the eye and to the heart. The stars, taking 
their stations above the hill-tops, are contem- 
plated from a spot Uke the Abyssinian recess 
of Rasselas, with much more towfaiog inter- 
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est than they are likely to excite when looked 
at from an open coantry with ordinary nn- 
dulations : and^ it must be obvious, that it 
is the bays only of large lakes that can present 
such contrasts of light and shadow as those of 
smaller dtmensiens display from every quar- 
ter, A deep contracted valley, with diffused 
waters^ such a valley and plains level and wide 
as those of Chaldea^ are the two extremes \tk 
which the beauty of the heavens and their 
connexion with the earth are most sensibly 
felt. Nor do the advantages I have been 
speaking of imply here an exclusion of the 
aerial effects of distance. These are insured 
by the height of the mountains, and are founds 
even in the narrowest vales, where they 
lengthen in perspective, or act (if the expres- 
sion may be used) as telescopes for the open 
country. 

The45ubject would bear to be enlarged upon : 
but 1 will conclude this section with a night- 
scene suggested by the Vale of Keswick. The 
Fragment is well known ; but it gratifies me 
to insert it, as the Writer was one of the first 
win led the way to a worthy admiration of 
this country. 



V. 







It' 


fill 



la in her asenith ; not a passing breeze 
Sigh*d to the grove, which in the midnight air 
Stood motionless, and in the peaceful floods 
Inverted hung : for now the billows slept 
Along the shore, nor heav'd the deep ; but spread 

D 2 
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A shining mir^ror to fhe mooa^s palewb, 
Which, dim and waning, o*er the shadowy cliffs. 

The solemn woods, and spiry mountain tops, 
Her glimmering faintness threw : now every eye. 
Oppressed with toil, was drown'd in deep repose, 
Sav^ that the unseen Shepherd in his watch. 
Propped on his crook, stood listening hy the fold^ 
And gaz'd the starry vault, and pendant moon ; 
Nor voice, nor sound, broke on the deep serene; 
But the s^t murmur of soft-gushing rills, 
Forth issuing £rom the mountain's diBtant steep* 
rUnheard till now, and now scarce heard) proclaim'd 
All things at rest^ and imag'd the still voice 
Of quiet, whispering in the ear of night,"* 



• 

* Br« Brown, tiie author of .this fragment,, was frosi 
his infancy hrought up in'Cum|^efIand« and should have 
remembered that the practice '6f foldiHtf )Sbeep by tiight 
is unknown among these moutains, and that the image 
of the Shepherd upon the %vatch is out of its place, and 
belongs only to countries, with a warmer climate, that 
are subject to ravages from beasts of prey. It is pleas- 
ing to notice a dawn of imaginative feeling in these 
verses. Tickel, a roan of no common genius, chose, for 
. the subject of a Poem, Kensington Gardens, in pre- 
• ference to the Banks of the Derwent, within a mUe or two 
of which he was born. But this was in the reign of 
Queen Anne, or George the first. Progress must have 
been made in the interval ;-llto«((h the traM of iV^B* 
cept in the worlui of Tbosasoa md Djer^ wmot very 
obviottflu 
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SECTION SECOND. 

A.8PACT or THB COUNTRY, AS AFFSCTBD BY 1X8 

INHABITANTS* > 

Hitherto I have chiefly spoken of the fea- 
tures by which nature has discriminated thia 
country from others. I will now describe, in 
general terms^ in what manner it is indebted 
to the hand of man. What I have to notice 
on. this subject will emanate most easily and 
perspicuously from a description of the ancient 
and present inhabitants, their occupations, 
their condition of life, the distribution of land« 
ed property among them^ and the tenure by 
which it is holden. 

The reader will suffer me here to recall to 
hia mind the shapes of the irallies^ and their 
position with respect to each other, and the 
forms and substance of the intervening moun- 
tains. He will people the vallies with lakes 
adS rivers : the coves and sides of the moun- 
tains with pools and torrents ; and will bound 
hsdi ^ the circle which we have contemplated 
hy'ttke sands of the sea, or by the sea itself. 
He will conceive that, from the point upon 
which he stood^ he looks down upon this scene 
bdfcHre the country had been penetrated by* 
any inhabitants : — to vary his sensations, and 
to break in upon their stillness^ he will form 
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to himself an image of the tides visiting and 
re- visiting the friths, the main sea dashing 
against the bolder shore, the rivers pursuing 
their course to be lost in the mighty mass of 
waters. ' He may see or bear in fancy the 
winds sweeping over the lakes, or piping with 
a loud voice among the mountain peaks ; and, 
lastly, may think of the primeval woods shed- 
ding and renevtdng their leaves with no human 
eye to notice, or human heart to regret or 
welcome the change. " When the first settlers 
entered this region (says an animated writer) 
they found it overspread with w^ood ; forest 
trees, the fir, the oak, the ash, and the birch 
had skirted the fells, tufted the hills, and 
shaded the vallies, through centuries of silent 
solitude i the birds and beasts of prey reign- 
ed over the meeker species ; and the bellum 
tn^^ omwio maintained the balance of nature 
in the empire of beasts/' 

Such was the state and appearance of this . 
region when the aboriginal colonists of the 
Celtic tribes were first driven or drawn towards 
it^ and became joint tenants with the wolf, the 
boar, the wild bull, the red deer, and the leigh, 
a gigantic species of deer which has been long 
extinct ; while the inaccessible crags were oc^ 
cupied by the falcon, the raven, and the eagle. 
The inner parts were too secluded, and of too 
little value, to participate much of the benefit 
of Roman manners ; and though these con- 
querors encouraged the Britons to the im- 
provement of their lands in the plain country 
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of Furness and Cumberland, they seem to have 
had little eoDnexion with the moantains, ex- 
cept for military purposes, or in subservience 
to the profit they drew from the mines 

When the RoroaDS retired from Great Bri- 
tain, it is well known that these mountain- 
fastnesses furnished aprotection to some unsub- 
dued Britons, long after the more accessible 
and more fertile districts had been seized by 
the Saxon or Danish invader. Afevv,thoughdis^ 
tinct, ti^es ofUoman forts or camps, as at Am- 
bleside, aiid upon Donmallet, and a few circles 
ofrude stones attributed to the Druids,* arc the 

^ It 18 noi inmrobable that these circles were once 
numerous, and tbat manj of them may ^^et endure in a 
perfect state, under no very deep covering of soil. A 

friend of the Author, while making a trench in a level 
piece of ground, not far from the banks of the Emont, 
but in no connection with that river, met with some 
stones which seemed to him formally arranged ; this ex- 
cited his curiosity, and proceeding, he uncovered a per- 
fect circle of stones, from two to three or four feet high, 
with a sanctum mnctorum, — the whole a complete place 
of Druidical worship of small dimensions, having the 
same so^ of relation to Stoneheage, Long Meg and her 
Daughters near the river Eden, and Karl Lofts near 
Sbap (if this last be not Danish), that a rural chapel 
bears to a stately church, or to one of our noble catiie- 
drals. This interesting little monument having passed, 
with the fidd in wbidi k was fowd, into other bands, 
has beendeslroyed« It is much to be regretted, that the 
striking relic of antiquity at Sbap has been in a great 
measure destroyed also. 
The Daughters of Long Meg are placed not in an 
• oblong, as the Stones of Shap, but in a perfect circle, 
eighty yards in diametery and seventy-two in number. 
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ouly vestiges that remain upon the surface of 
the country, of these ancieot oeewpaots ; 
' as the Saxofit and Danes, who succewled tm 
the possession of the villages and hamlets 
which had been establifihed by the iiritons, . 
seem at first to bwe confined tlieiiiselvns tm 
the open country, — we may descend at once 
to times long posterior to the conquest by the 
Normans, when their firadal polity waB regOm 
larly established. We may easily conceive 
that these narrow dales and mountain sidea;^ 

- ' ■ ' ■ ' ' -i . ?. 

and from above three yards high, to less than so many 
feet : a litlie way oat of the euiide stands IjONO Mbo 
herself*-* a Btngto strae eighteen leet high. 

When the Author first saw this monoment, he cams 
upon it by surprise, therefore might over-rate its impixrt- 
ance as an object ; but he muat say^ diat though it is 
not to he compared with Stonebenge, he has not seen 
any other remains of those dark ages, which can pretend 
to rival it in singularity and dignity of appearance* 

A weight of awe not easy to be borne 
Fell suddenly npon my spirit, cast 
From the dread bosom of the unknown past. 
When first I saw tha;! sisterhood forioni|» 
And Her, whose stiwagth and stature seem to socMm 
The power of years — pre-eminent| and placed 
Apart, to overlook the circle vast. 
Speak, Oiant-mother 1 tell it to the Mem, 
While she dispels Ihe cvunbrone afaades ^rfnight ; 
Let the Moon hear^ emerging from a oloiid, 
When, how, and wherefore, rose on British ground 
That wondrous Monument, whose mystic round 
Forth shadows, some have deemed, to mortal light 
The inviolable £iod that tamee the proud* 
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lying out of the way of communication with 
0ther parts of tlie laland, and upon the edge 
ol a hostUe kingdom, coi^ haveJiUJe attrac* 
tion for the high-born and powerful; especi- 
ally as the more open parts of the couutry 
faraiflhed poui^QS for castles and houses oif 
defence, sullicicnt to repel any of those sudden 
attacks, which, in Xbe then rude state of miii- 
taiy knowledge^ could be made upon them. 
Accordingly, the more retired regions (and 
to such I am now confining- myself) must have 
been neglected or shunned ev en by the persons 
whose baronial or signioral rights extended 
over them, and left, doubtless, partly as a place 
of xefuge for outlaws and robbers, and partly 
^nmted out for .the more settled habitation 
a few vassals following the employment of 
shepherds or woodlanders. Hence these lakes 
uid ianer rallies are unadoraed by any re« 
mains of ancient grandeur, castles, or monas- 
tic edifices, which are only found upon the 
skirts of the country^ as Furness Abbey, Cal« 
der Abbey, the Priory of Lannercost, Gleaston 
Castle, — long ago a residence of the Flemings, 
~and the numerous ancient castles of the 
Cliffbrds, the Lucys, and the Dacres. On the 
southern side of these mountains, {especially 
in that part known by the name of Furness 
Fells, which is more remcto from the borders,) 
the state of society would necessarily be more 
settled ; though it also was fashioned, not a 
littie^ by its neighbourhood to a hostile king- 
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dom. We will, therefore, give a sketch of 
the economy of the Abbote iu the distribution 
of lands among their tenants^ as similar plans 
were doabtless adopted by other Lords, and 
as the consequences have affected the face of 
the country materially to the present day, 
being, in fact, one of the principal causes 
which give it such a striking superiority, in 
beauty and interest, over all other parts of the 
fsland. 

"When the Abbots of Furness,^' says an 
author before cited, " enfranchised their vil- 
lains, and raised them to the dignity of cos* 
tomary tenants, the lands, which they had cul- 
tivated for their lord, were divided into whole 
tenements ; each of which, besides the custom 
ary annual rent, was charged with the obli- 
gation of having in readiness a man completely 
armed for the king's service on the borders, 
or elsewhere ; eadi of these whole tenements 
was again subdivided into four equal parts; 
each villain had one ; and the party tenant 
contributed his share to the support of the 
man of arms, and of other burdens. These 
divisions were not properly distinguished ; the. 
land remained mixed $ each tenant had a share 
through all the arable and meadow-land, and 
common of pasture over all the wastes. These 
sub-tenements were judged suiUcient for the 
support of so many families ; and no further 
division was permitted. These divisions and 
and sub-divisions were convenient at the time 
for which they were calculated; the land, so 
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paroelled out, was, of necessily more attended 

to, and the industry greater, when more per- 
sons were to be supported by the produce of 
it» The frontier of the kingdom, within which 
Fatness was considered, was in a constant 
sfate of attack and defence; more hands, there- 
fore, were necessary to guard the coast, to 
repel an invasion ffom Scotland, or make re* 
prisals on the hostile neighbour. The dividing 
the lands in such manner as has been shown, 
inereased the number of inhabitants, and kept 
them at home till called for : and^ the land 
being mixed, and the several tenants united in 
equipping the plongb, the absence of the 
fourth man was no prejudice to the cultivation 
of his land^ which was committed to the care 
of three. 

While the villains of Low Fumms were thus 

distributed over the land, and employed in 
agr icu 1 tare j those of H igh Fu r n ess were charged 
with the care of Andes and herds, to prcrtieot 
them from the wolves which lurked in the 
thickets, and in winter to browze them with the 
tender sprouts of hollies and ash. This custom 
was not till lately discontinued in High Fur- 
ucss ; and holly-trees were carefully preserved 
for that purpose when all othe? wood was 
cleared off; large tracts of common being so 
covered with these trees^ as to have the ap- 
pearance of a foi*est of hollies. At the Shep« 
herd's call, the flocks surrounded the bolly*- 
bash* and received the croppings at his hand, 
which they greedily nibbled up, bleating for 
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more. The Abbots of Furiiess enfranchised 
these pastoral vassals, and permitted them to 
enclme quUMs^ to thdr lioases, §or which they 
paid encroachment rent.*'— West's Antiquities 
qf Fumess. 

Howew desirablej for the purposes of de^ 
fence, a numerous population might be, it was 
not possible to make at once the same nume- 
rom allotments among the untiUed vaUies, and 
upon the sides ot the mouotains, as bad been 
made in the cultivated plains. The enfran- 
chised shepherd, or woodlander, having chosen . 
there bis place of residence, builds it of sods^ 
or of the mountain-stone, and, with the per- 
mission of his lord, encloses, like Robinson 
Crusoe, a small croft or two immediately at bto 
door for such animals as he wishes to protect. 
Others are happy to imitate bis example, and 
avail themselves of the same privileges : and 
thus a population, mainly of Danish or Norse 
origin, as the dialect indicates, crept on to- 
wards the more seduded parts of the vallies. 
Chapels, daughtm of some distant motbcf 
church, are first erected in the niore open and 
fertile vales, as those of Bowness andGrasmerCf 
oflbets of Kendal : which i^^n, after a period^ • 
as the settled population increases, become 
mother-churches to smaller edifices, planted, 
at ki^th, in almost every dale throughout the 
country. The inclosures, formed by the te- 
nantry, are for a long time confined to the 
bome^steads } and the arable and meadow land 
of the vales is possessed in common fidd j the 
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several portions being marked out by stones^ 
bttdias, or treeo : whieh portions, where the 
custom has survived, to this day are called 
daleSf from the word deyleuy to distribute ; but, 
while the valley was thus lying open, enclo- 

' snres seem to have taken place upon the indes 
of the mountains ; because the land there was 
not interoiixed, and was of little comparative 
value ; and, therelore, smaU opposition would 
be made to its being appropriated by those to 
whose habitations it was contiguous. Hence 
the singular appearance which the sides of 

' many of these mountains exhibit, intersected, 
as they are, almost to the summit, with sto;ie 
walls. When first erected, these stone fences 
must have little disfigured thefiEU^e of the coun-* 
try; as part of the lines would every where be 
hidden by the quantity of native wood then 
remaining ; and the lines would also be broken 
(as they still are) by the rocks which interrupt 
and vary their course. In the meadows, and 
in those parts of the lower grounds Ti^ere the 
soil has not been sufficiently drained, and 
could not afford a- stable foundation, there, 
y^AMNk the incfeai»ng value of land, and the 
inconvenience suffered from intermixed plots 
of ground in common field, had induced each 
inhabitant to enclose his own, they were com- 

' pdied to- make the fences of alders, willows, 
and other trees. These, where the native 
wood had disappeared^ have frequently enrich- 
ed the valliaa with a sylvan appearance ; white 
the in tric^e intent ixture of property has given 
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to the fences a graceful irregularity, which, 
where large properties are prevalent, and large 
capitals employed in^agriculture, is unknowQ. : 
This syli^an appearaiiee is heightened by tlie 
the number of ash-trees planted in rows along: 
the quick fences^ and along the wallsy for the , 
purpose of browzing the cattle at the appromh 
of winter. The branches are lopped off and 
strewn upon the pastures ; and when the cattle 
have stripped them of the leaves, they are used 
for repairing the hedges or for fuel. 

We have thus seen a numerous body of 
Dalesmen creeping into posessioo of their ] 
home-steads, their little crofts, their moun- 
tain-enclosures ; and. finally, the whole vale is 
visibly divided; except) perhaps, here and there 
some marshy groand, which, till fully drained^ 
would not repay the trouble of enclosing. But 
these last partitions do not seem to have been 
general, till long afler the pacification of the 
Borders, by the union of the two crowns : when 
the cause, which had first determined the dis- 
tribution of land into Bucb small parcels^ had 
not only ceased, — but likewise a general im- 
provement had taken place in the country, 
with a correspondent rise in the value of it» 
produce. From the time of the^anion, it is i 
certain that this species of feudal population i 
must rapidly have diminished. That it wa& 1 
formerly much more numerous than it is nft 
present, is evident from the multitude of te- 
nements (1 do not mean houses, but amall dl- 
visions of land) whioh belonged formerly jeacJi 
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to a several piroprietor, and for which separate 

fines are paid to the manorial lord at this day. 
These are ofteo in the proportion of four to 
one of the present oecupauts* Sir Liauucelot 
Threlkeld, who lived in the reign of Henry VI f., 
was wont to say^ he had three noble houses, 
one for pleasure, Crosby, in Westmoreland, 
where he had a park full of deer 3 one for profit 
and warmth, wherein to reside in winter, 
namely, Yanwitb, nigh Penrith ; and the third, 
Thcelkeld, (on the edgeofthe vale of Keswick), 
well stocked with tenants to go with him to 
the wars/' But, as I have said, from the union 
of the two crowns, this numerous vassalage 
(their services not being wanted) would rapid- 
ly dimioish ; various tenements would be uni* 
ted in one possessor; and the aboriginal houses^ 
probably little better than hovels, like the 
kraeis of savages, or the huts of the High- 
landers of Scotland, would fall into decay, and 
the places of many be supplied by substantial 
and comfortable buildings, a minority of which 
remain to this day scattered over the vallies, 
and are often the only dwellings found in them. 

From the timeof the erectionof these houses, 
till within the last sixty years, the state of so- 
ciety, liiongh no doubt slowly and gradually 
improving, underwent no material change. 
Corn M'as grown in these vales (through which 
no carriage-road had yet been made) sufficient 
upon each estate to furnish bread for each fa- 
mily, and no more : notwithstanding the union 
of several tenements, the possessions of each 
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iohabitant still being smaU^ in the same field 
was seen an intermixttire of different crops ; 
and the plough was interrupted by little rocks, 
mostly overgrown with wood, or by spongy 
places, which the tillers of the soil had neither 
leisure nor capital to convert into firm land. ' 
The storms and moisture of the climate in- 
daced them to sprinkle their upland property 
with outhouses of native stone, as places of 
shelter for their sheep, where, in tempestuous 
weather, food was distributed to them. Every 
family spun from its own flock the wool with , 
which it was clothed ; a weaver was here and 
there found among them ; and the rest of their ' 
wants was supplied by the produce of the yarn, ' 
which they carded and spunintheirown houses, 
and carried to market, either under their arms, 
or more frequently on pack-horses, a small 

* train taking their way weekly down the valley 
or over the mountains to the most commodious 
town. They had, as 1 have said, their rural 
chapel, and of course their minister, in clothing 

- or in manner of life, in no respect differing 
from themselves, except on the Sabbath-day ; 
this was the sole distinguished individual 
among them ; every thing else, person and pos* 
session, exhibited a perfect equality, a com- 
munity of shepherds and agriculturists, pro- 
prietors, for the most part, of the lands which ] 
Ihey occupied and cultivated. 

While the process above detailed was going 
on, the native forest must have been every 
where receding j but trees were planted for 
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the sustenance of the flocks in winter^ — such 

was then the rude state of agriculture; and, 
for the same cause^ it was necessary that care 
should be taken of some part of the growth 
of the native woods. Accordingly, in Queen 
Elizabeth's time, this was so strongly felt, that 
a petition was made to the Crown, praying, 
"that the Blomaries in High Furness might 
be abolished, on account of the quantity of 
wood which was consumed in them for the 
use of the mines, to the great detriment of the 
cattle/' But this same cause, about a hun - 
dred years after, produced effects directly 
contrary to those which had been deprecated. 
The re- establishment, at that period, of fur- 
naces upon a large scale, made it the interest 
of the people to convert the steeper and more 
stony of the enclosures, sprinkled over with 
remains of the native forest, into close woods, 
which, when cattle and sheep were excluded, 
rapidly sowed and thickened themselves. The 
reader's attention has been directed to the 
cause by which tufts of wood, pasturage, mea- 
dow, and arable land, with its various produce, 
are intricately intermingled in the same field; 
and he will now see, in like manner, how en- 
closures entirely of wood, and those of culti- 
vated ground, are blended all over the country 
under a law of similar wildness. 

An historic detail has thus been given of the 
manner in which the hand of man has acted 
upon the surface of the inner regions of this 
mountainous country, as incorporated with 

s 
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and subservient to the powers aod procemei ^ 
of nature* We will now take a view of the 

same agency — acting, within narrower bounds, 
for the production of the few works of art and 
accommodations of life which, in so simple a 
state of society, could be necessary. These 
are merely habitations of man and coverts for 
beasts^ roads and bridges, and places of wor- 
ship. 

And to begin with the Cottages. They are 
scattered over the vallies, and under the hill 
sides, and on the rocks ; and, even to' this 
day, in the more retired dales, without any 
intrusion of more assuming buildings ; 

Clustered like stars some few» but single mostt 
And larking dimly in their shy retreats, 
Or glancing on each oth^ eheerfdl looks* 

Like separated stars with clouds between* MS. 



The dwelling-houses^ and contiguous out* 

houses, are, in many instances, of the colour 
of the native rock, out of which they have 
been built; but, frequently the Dwelling or 
Fire-house, as it is ordinarily called, has been 
distinguished from the barn or byer by rough- 
cast and white wash^ which, as the inhabitants 
are not hasty in renewing it^ in a few years 
acquires, by the influence of weather, a tint 
at once sober and variegated • As these houses 
have been^ from father to son^ inhabited by 
persons engaged in th§ same occupations, yet 
necessarily with changes in their circum- 
stances^ they have received without incongro* 
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ity additions and accommodations adapted to 
the needs of each successive occupant^ who^ 
being for the most part proprietor, was at 
liberty to follow his own fancy : so that these 
humble dwellings remind the contemplative 
spectator of a production of nature, and may 
(using a strong expression) rather be said to 
have grown than to have been erected ; — to 
have risen, by an instinct of their own, out of 
the native rock — so little is there in them of 
formality, such is their wildness and beauty. 
Among the numerous recesses aad projections 
in the walls and in the different stages of their 
roofs, are seen bold and harmonious effects of 
contrasted sunshine and shadow. It is a fa- 
vourable circumstance, that the strong winds, 
which sweep down the vallies, induced the 
inhabitants, at a time when the materials for 
building were easily procured, to furnish many 
of these dwellings with substantial porches ; 
and such as have not this defence, are seldom 
unprovided with a projection of two large 
slates over their thresholds. Nor will the 
singular beauty of the chimneys escape the 
eye of ttie attentive traveller. Sometimes a 
low chimney, almost upon a level with the 
roof, is overlaid with a slate, supported upon 
four slender pillars, to prevent the wind from 
driving the smoke down the chimney. Others 
are of a quadrangular shape, rising one or two 
feet above the roof ; which low square is often 
surmounted by a tall cylinder, giving to the 
cottage chimney the most beautiful shape in. 
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which it is ever seen. Nor will it be too fan- 
ciful or refined to remark, that there is a pleas- 
ing harmony between a tall chimney of this 
circular fonn^ and the living column of smoke, 
ascending from it through the still air. These 
dwellings, mostly built, as has been said, of 
rough unhewn stone, are roofed with slates, ' 
which were rudely taken from the quarry be- 
fore the present art of splitting them was un- 
derstood, and are, therefore, rough and un- 
even in their surface, so that both the cover- 
ings and sides of the houses have furnished 
places of rest for the seeds of lichens, mosses, 
ferns, and flowers. Hence buildings, which * 
in their very form call to mind the processes 
of nature, do thus, clothed in part with a ve- 
getable garb, appear to be received into the 
bodom of the living principle of things, as 
it acts and exists among the woods and 
fields ; and, by their colour and their shape, 
aiTectingly direct the thoughts to that tranquil 
course of nature and s'nnplicity, along which 
the humble-minded inhabitants have, throiigh 
so many generations, been led. Add the little 
garden with its shed for bee-hives, its small 
bed of pot-herbs, arid its borders and patches ' 
of flowers for Sunday posies, with sometimes 
a choice few too much priced to be plucked ; \ 
an orchard of proportioned size; a cheese- 
press, often supported by some tree near the 
door ; a cluster of embowering sycamores for 
summer shade ; with a tall fir, through which 
the winds sing v(^hen other trees are leafless ; 
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the little rill or household spout murmuring 
in all seasons ; — combine these incidents and 
images together, and you have the represent- 
ativ e idea of a mountain-cottage in this coun- 
try so beautifully formed ia itself, and so rich- 
ly adorned by the hand of nature. 

Till within the last sixty years there was no 
communication between any of these vales by 
carriage-roads ; all bulky articles were trans- 
ported on pack-horses. Owing, however, to 
the population not being concentrated in vil- * 
lages, but scattered, the vallies themselves 
were intersected as now by innumerable lanes 
and path-ways leading from house to house 
and from field to field. These lanes, where 
they are fenced by stone walls, are mostly 
bordered with ashes, hazels, wild roses, and 
beds of tall fern, at their base ; while the walls 
themselves, if old, are overspread with mosses, 
small ferns, wild strawberries, the geranium, 
and lichens ; and, if the wall happen to rest 
against a bank of earth, it is sometimes al- 
most wholly concealed by a rich facing of 
stouje-fern. It is a great advantage to a tra- 
veller or resident, that these numerous lanes 
and paths, if he be a zealous admirer of nature, 
will lead him on into all the recesses of the 
country, so that the hidden treasures of its 
landscapes may, by an ever-ready guide, be 
laid open to his eyes. 

Likewise tothesmalJaess^of the-«[ev^M\al pro- 
perties is owning- t^he great* 'llutotertof -bridges 
over the brooks' a:nd Ldr*relilS,* ^nd 'the daring 
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and graceful neglect of danger or accommo- 
dation with which so many of them are con- 
structed, the rudeness of the forms of some, 
and their endless variety. But, when 1 speak 
of this rudeness, I must at the same time add, 
that many of these structures are in them- 
selves models of elegance, as if they had been 
formed upon principles of the most thought- 
ful architecture. It is to be regretted that 
these monuments of the skill of our ancestors, 
and of that happy instinct by which consum- 
mate beauty was produced, are disappearing 
fast; but sufficient specimens remain* to give 
a high gratijScation to the man of genuine 
taste. Travellers who may not have been 
accustomed to pay attention to things so in- 
obtrusive, will excuse me if I point out the 
proportion between the span and elevation 
lion of the arch, the lightness of the parapet, 
and the graceful manner in which its curve 
follows faithfully that of the arch. 

, * Written some time ago. The injury done since, is 
more than could have heen calculated upon. , ^ 

Kiingula cie nobis anni pr aidant ur euntes. This is in tbe 
course of things ; but why should the genius that direct- 
ed the ancient architecture of these vales have deserted 
them ? For the bridges, churches, mansions, cottages, 
and their richly fringed and flat-roofed outhouses, vener- 
able as the grange of some old abbey, have been sub- 
stituted structures, in which baldness only seems to have 
been studied, or plans of the most vulgar utility. But 
.some improvftraeut n\ay be looked for in future ; the 
gentry recently hdivo copied'tUe old models, and success- 
ful insta^icea might l?vj jppiuted out> ii i could take the 
liberty / j'^. ^ . . 



Upon this subjeet I bwe B0tiiiog forther to 

notice, except the places of worship, in4iich 
have mostly a little school-house adjoining,* 
The arcbitectitre of thesechurehesand chapels, 
where they have not been reeeotly rebailt or 
modernised, is of a style not less appropriate 
md admirable than that of the dwelling* 
liooses and other atmctores. How sacred the 
spirit by which our forefathers were directed ! 
The reliffio laei is no where violated by thes6 
anstintedy yet unpretending, works of human 
hands. They exhibit generally a well-pro- 
portioned oblong, with a suitable porch, in 
some instances a steeple tower, and in others 
nothing more than a small belfry, in vi^ich 
one or two bells bang visibly. But these ob- 
jects^ tiiough pleasing in ttieir forms, must 

* In soma places wholars vers fonaeilT tan^lil in 
the cl^arch^ and at othm the scbool-houee was a sort of 
anti-chapel to the place of worship, being under the 
same roof % an arrangement which was abandoned as 

irreverent. It continues, however, to this day in Bor» 
rowdale. In the parish register of that chapelry is a 
notice, that a youth who had quitted the valley, and 
died in one of the towns on the coast of Cumberland, 
had requested thkt his body should be brought and in* 
terred at the foot of the pillar by which he had been 
accustomed to sit while a school-boy* One cannot but 
regret that parish registers so seldom c<mtain any thing 
but bare names ; in a few of this country, eqpecially in 
timt of Loweswater, I have found mterestmg notices of 
unusual natural occurrences — characters of the decei^-^ 
ad» and particidars of theur liyes. There is no good 
reason wny such memorials should not be frequent^ 
these short and simple aimals would in fature.sges W 
come preeiOU8» 
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necessarily, more thm others hi raral seenerjr, ^ 

derive their interest from the sentiments of 
piety and reverence for the modest virtues and 
simple manners of barobie life with which 
they may be contemplated. A man must be 
very insensible who would not be touched 
with pleasure at the sight of the chapel of 
Buttermere, so strikingly expressing, by it& 
diminutive size, how small must be the con- 
gregation there assembled, as^ it were, like one 
family ; and proclaiming at the same tinne to^ 
the pas8enger,in connection with thesurround- 
hig mountains, the depth of that seclusion 
in which the people Hve, that has rendered 
necessary the building of a separate place of * 
worship for so few. A patriot, calling to mind 
the imagesof the stately fabricsiof Canterbury,^ 
York, or Westminster, will find a heart-felt 
satisfaction in presence of this lowfy pile, as 
a monument of the wise institutions of our 
country, and as evidence of the all-pervading 
and paternal care of that venerable Establish- 
ment, of which rt is, perhaps, the humblest 
daughter. The edifice is scarcely larger thait 
many of the single stones or fragments of rock 
which are scattered near it. 

We have thus far confined our observations 
on this division of the subject, to that part of 
these Dales which runs up far into the moun- 
tains. 

As we descend towards the open country, 
we meet with halls and mansions, many of 
which have been places of defence against the 
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incursions of the Scottish borderers j and they 
not nnfrequently retain their towers and bat- 
tlements. To these houses, parks are some- 
times attached, and to their successive pro- 
prietors we chiefly owe whatever ornament is 
still left to the country of majestic timber* 
Through the open parts of the vales are scat- 
tered^ also^ houses of a middle rank between 
the pastoral cottage and the old ball residence 
of the knight or esquire. Such houses differ 
much from the rugged cottages before de- 
scribed^ and are generally graced with a little 
court or garden in front, where may yet be 
seen specimens of those fantastic and quaint 
figures which oar ancestors were fond of 
8ha[)ing out in yew-tree, holly, or box-wood. 
The passenger will sometimes smile at such 
elaborate display of petty art, while the house 
does not deign to look upon the natural beauty 
or the sublimity which its situation almost 
unavoidably commands. 

Thus has been given a faithful description, 
the nniiuteness of which the reader will par- 
don, of the face of this country as it was, and 
had been through centuries, till within the last 
sixty years. Towards the head of these Dales 
was found a perfect Republic of Shepherds 
and Agriculturists, among whom the plough 
of each man was conlfined to the maintenance 
of his own family, or to the occasional accom- 
modation of his neighbour.^ Two or three 

* One of the most pleasing characteristics of maline» 
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cows fBmi«hed eftch family with milk aad 

cheese* The chapel was the only edifice that 

E resided over these dweUiijgs, tlie supreme 
ead of this pure Commonwealth ; the mem* 
bers of which existed iu the midst of a pow- 
erful empire, like an ideal society or an or- 
ganised community, whose constitution had 
been imposed and regulated by the mountains 
which protected it. Neither higli-born noble- 
man^ knight, nor esquire, was here; but 
many of these humble sons of the hills had a 
consciousness that the land, which they walk- 
ed over au4 tilled, had for more than five 
hundred years been possessed by men of their 
name and blood ; and venerable was the tran- 
sition, when a curious traveller, descending 
from the he^gtrt of the mountains, had come to 
aome ancient manorial residence in the more 
open parts of the Vales, which, through the 

in secluded and thinly-peopled districts, is a sense of the 
degree in which human happiness and comfort are de- 
|»endent on the eonUOigency of neighbourliood. Iliis is 
implied by a rhyming adage common here* ^ Frkti^ 
are far, when neighbours are uar*' (near). This mutual 
helpfohiess is not confined to out-of-doors work ; but 
is Mady upon aM occasions. Formerly, if a person be- 
came sick, especiaUy the mistress oS a family, it was 
uualfor those of the neighbours who were more par* 
ticularly connected with the party by amicable offices, 
to visit the house, carrying a present ; this practice, 
which is by no means obsolete, is called owning the fa- 
jnily, and is regarded as a pledge of a disposition to be 
otherwise serviceable in a time of disability and die* 
triess. 
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rights attached to its proprietor, connected 
the ahnost visionary mountain republic lie 
had been contemplating with the substantial 
frame of society as existing in the laws and 
constitution of a mighty empire. 
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SECTION THIRD. 

CUANGEd, AND RULES OF TASTE FOR PRVENTINQ THEIR 

BAD fcFraCTS. 

■ 

Such, as bath beeasaid, was the appearance 
of thinors till within the last sixty years. A 
practice, denominaled Ornamental Ciarcleniug, 
w as at that time becoming prevalent over Eng- 
land. In union with an admiration of this art, 
and in some instances in opposition to it, had 
been generated a relish for select parts of na- 
tural scenery : and Travellers, instead of con- 
fining their observations to Towns, Mauulac- 
torie$,or Mines, began (athing till then unheard 
of) to wander over the island in search of se- 
questered spots, distinguished as they might 
accidently have learned, for the sublimity or 
beauty of the forms of Nature there to be seen. 
— Dr. Brown, the celebrated Author of the 
Estimate of the Manners and Principles of the 
Times^ published a letter to a friend, in which 
the attractions of the Vale of Keswick were 
delineated with a powerful pencil, and the feel- 
ing of a genuine linthusiast. Gray, the Poet, 
followed : he died soon after his forlorn and 
melancholy pilgrimage to the Vale of Keswick, 
and the record left behind him of what he had 
seen and felt in this journey, excited that pen- 
sive interest with which the human mind is 
ever disposed to listen to the farewell words 
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of a man of genius. The journal of Gray feel- 
ingly showed how the gloom of ill health and 

lowspiritshad been irradiated by ob jects, which 
the Author's powers of mind enabled him to 
describe with distinctness and unaffected sim- 
plicity. Everyreader of this journal must have 
been impressed with the words which conclude 
bis notice of the Vale of Orasmere : — ^< Not a 
single red tile, no flaring gentleman's house 
or garden- wall, breaks in upon the repose of 
this little unsuspected paradise; but all is peace, 
rusticity, and happy poverty, in its neatest and 
most becoming attire.*' 

What is hei'e so justly said of Grasmere ap- 
plied almost equally to all its sister Vales. It 
was well for the undisturbed pleasure of the 
Poet that he had no forebodings of the change 
which was soon to take place; and it might 
have been ho|)ed that these words, indicating 
bow much the charm of what was^ depended 
upon what was notj would of themselves have 
preserved the ancient franchises of this and 
other kindred mountain retirements from tres- 
pass ; or (shall I dare to say?) would have 
secured scenes so consecrated from profana- 
Uon, The lakes had now become celebrated ; 
visitors flocked hither from all parts of Eng- 
land ; the fancies of some were smitten so deep- 
ly, that they became settlers ; and the Islands 
of Derwentwater and Winaudermere, as they 
offered the strongest temptation, were the first 
places seized upon, and were instantly defaced 
by the intrusion. 
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The venerable wood that bad grown for cen- 
turies round the small house called St. Her- 
bert's Hermitas^e, had indeed some years be- 
fore been felled by its native proprietor, and 
the whole island planted anew with Scotch firs, 
left to spindle up by each other's side — a 
melancholy phalanx, defying the power of the 
winds, and disregarding the regret of the spec- 
tator, who might otherwise have cheated him- 
self into a belief, that some of the decayed re- 
mains of those oaks, the place of which was in 
this manner usurped, had been planted by 
the Hermit's own hand: This sainted spot, 
however, suffered comparatively little injury. 
At the bidding of an alien improver, the Hind's 
Cottage, upon Vicar's island, in the same lake, 
with itsemboweringsycamoresand cattle-shed, 
disappeared from the comer where they stood ; 
and right in the middle, and upon the precise 
point of the island's highest elevation, rose a 
tall sqnare habitation, with four sides exposed, 
like an astronomer's observatory, or a warren- 
house reared upon an eminence for the detec- 
tion of depredators, or, like the temple of 
(Eolus, where all the winds pay him obeisance. 
Round this novel structure, but at a respectful 
distance, f^atoons of firs were stationed, as if 
to protect their commander when weather and 
time should somewhat have shattered his 
strength. Within the narrow limits of this 
island were typified also the state and strength 
of a kingdom, and its religion as it had been, 
and was, — for neither was the druidical circle 
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uncreated, nor the church of the present es- 
sablishment j nor the stately pier, emblem of 
commerce rad navigation ; nor the fort to deal 
out thunder upon the approaching invader. 
The taste of a succeeding proprietor rectified 
the mistakes as far as was practicable, and has 
ridded the spot of its puerilities. Tbechnrcb) 
after having been docked of its steeple, is appli- 
ed both ostensibly and really^ to the purpose for 
ivbioh the body of the pile was actually erected, 
namely, a boat-house ; the fort is demolished ; 
and, without indignation on the part of the 
spirits of the ancient Druids who oi&ciated at 
the circle upon the opposite hill, the mimic 
arrangenient of stones, with its sanctum sane* 
tommy has been swept away. 

The present instance has been singled out, 
extravagant as it is, because, unquestionably, 
this beautiful country has, in numerous other 
places, suffered from the same spirit, though 
not clothed exactly in the same form, nor ac- 
tive in an equal degree. It will be sufficient 
here to utter a regret for the changes that have 
been made upon the principal Island at Win- 
audermere, and in its neighbourhood. What 
could be more unfortunate than the taste that 
suggested the paring of the shores, and sur- 
rounding with an embankment this spot of 
of ground, the natural shape of which was so 
beautiful ! An artificial appearance has thus 
been given to the whole, while infinite varie- 
ties of minute beauty have been destroyed. 
Could not the margin of this noble island be 
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given back to nature ? Winds and waves work 
with a careless and graceful hand : and^ should 
they in some places carry away a portion of 
the soil, the trilling loss would be amply com- 
pensated by the additional spirit, dignity^ and 
loveliness, which these agents and the other 
powers of nature would soon communicate to 
what was left behind. As to the larch-planta* 
tions upon the main shore, — they who re* 
member the original appearance of the rocky 
steeps, scattered over with native hollies and 
ash-trees, will be prepared to agree with what 
I shall have to say hereafter upon plantations* 
in general. 

But, in truth, no one can now travel through 
the more frequented tracts, without being of- 
fended, at almost every turn, by an introduc- 
tion of discordant objects, disturbing that 
peaceful harmony of form and colour, which 
had been through a long lapse of ages most 
happily preserved. 

^ All gross transgressions of this kind origi- 
nate, doubtless, in a feeling natural and ho- 

/ nourable to the human mind, viz. the pleasure 
which it receives from distinct ideas, and from 

' the perception of order, regularity, and contri- 
vance. Now, unpractised minds receive these 
impressions only from objects that are divided 
from each other by strong lines of demarcation; 
hence the delight with which such minds are 

* These are disappearing fast, under the management 
of the present Proprietor, and native wood is resiuning 
its place. 
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smitten by formality and harsh contrast. But 

I would beg of those who are eager to create 
the means of such gratification, first carefully 
to study what already exists ; and they will 
find, in a country so lavishly gifted by nature, 
an abundant variety of forms marked out with 
a precision that will satisfy their desires. More- 
over, a new habit of pleasure will be formed 
opposite to this, arising out of the perception 
of the fine gradations by which in nature one 
thing passes away into another^ and the boun- 
daries that constitute individuality disappear 
in one instance only to be revived elsewhere 
under a more alluring form. The hill of Dun- 
mallet, at the foot of Ulswater, was once di- 
vided into different portions, by avenues of 
fir-trees, with a green and almost perpendi- 
cular lane descending down the steep hill 
through each avenue j — contrast this .quaint 
appearance with the image of the same hill 
overgrown with self-planted wood, — each tree 
springing up in the situation best suited to its 
kind, and with that shape which the situation 
constrained or suffered it to take. What end- 
less melting and playing into each other of 
forms and colours does the one oifer to a 
mind at once attentive and active ; and how 
insipid and lifeless, compared with it, appear 
those parts of the former exhibition with 
which a child, a peasant perhaps^ or a citizen 
unfamiliar with natural imagery, would have 
been most delighted ! 

# The disfigurement which this country has 
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undergone, has not, however, proceeded wholly 
/ from the common feelings of human nature 
^ which have been referred to as the primary 
sources of bad taste in rural imagery ; another 
cause must be added, that has chiefly shown 
i(self in its effect upon buildings. I mean a 
warping of the natural mind occasioned by a 
consciousness that, this country being an ob- 
ject of general admiration, every new house 
would be looked at and commented upon 
either for approbation or censure. Hence all 
the deformity and ungracefulness that ever 
pursue the steps of constraint or affectation. 
Persons, who in Leicestershire or Northamp- 
tonshire would probably have built a modest 
dwelling like those of their sensible neigh* 
hours, have been turned out of their course ; 
and, acting a part, no wonder if, having had 
little experience, they act it ill. The craving 
for prospect, also, which is immoderate, par- 
ticularly in new settlers, has rendered it im- 
possible that buildings, whatever might have 
been their architecture, should in most in- 
stances be ornamental to the landscape ; rising 
as they do from the summits of naked hills in 
staring contrast to the snugness and privacy 
of the ancient houses. 

No man is to be condemned for a desire to 
decforate his residence and possessions ; feel- 
ing a disposition to applaud such an endea- 
vour,v I would show how the end may be best 
attained • The rule js simple ; with respect to 
grounds — work, where you can, in the spirit 
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of nature, with an invisible hand of art. Plant- 
ing, and a removal of wood, may thus, and thus 
only, be carried on with good effect j and the 
like may be said of building, if Antiquity, who 

may be styled the co-partner and sister of 
Nature, be not denied the respect to which 
she is entitled. I have already spoken of the 
beautiful forms of the ancient mansions of 
this country, and of the happy manner in which 
they harmonise with the forms of nature. 
Why cannot such be taken as a model, and 
modern internal convenience be confined 
within their external grace and dignity. Ex- 
pense to be avoided, or difficulties to be over- 
come, may prevent a close adherence to thivS 
model ; still, however, it might befollow^ed to 
a certain degree in the style of architecture 
and in the clioice of situation, if the thinst 
for prospect were mitigated bv those consi- 
derations of comfort, shelter, and convenience, 
which used to be chiefly sought after. But 
should an aversion to old fashions unfortu- 
nately exist, acompanied with a desire to 
transplant into the cold and stormy North, 
the elegancies of a villa formed upon a model 
taken from countries with a milder climate, 
1 will adduce a passage from an English poet, 
the divine Spenser, which will show in what 
manner such a plan may be realised without 
injury to the native beauty of these scenes. 

•* Into that forest farre they thence him led, 

Where was their dwelling in a pleasant glade 
With MOUNTAINS round ahout environed, 

F 2 
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And MIGHTY WOODS which did the valley shade. 

And like a stately theatre it made. 

Spreading itself into a spacious plaine ; 

And in the midst a little river plaide 

Emongst the puny stones which seem'd to 'plaine 

With gentle murmure that his course theydid restraine 

.Beside the same a dainty place there lay, 

Planted with mirtle trees and laurels green. 

In which the birds sang many a lovely lay 

Of God's high praise, and of their sweet loves teene. 

As it an earthly paradise had beene ; 

In whose enclosed shadow there was pight 

A fair pavillion, scarcely to be seen, 

The which was all within most richly dight. 

That greatest princes living it mote well delight.'^ 

Houses or mansions suited to a mountainous 

region, should be " not obvious, not obtrusive, 
but retired and tlie reasons for this rule, 
though they have been little adverted to, are 
evident. Mountainous countries, more frc- 
queutly aud forcibly than others, remind us of 
the power of the elements, as manifested in 
winds, snows, and torrents, and accordingly 
make the notion of exposure very unpleasing ; 
while shelter and comfort are in proportion 
necessary and acceptable. Far-winding val- 
Jies diilicult of access, and the feelings of sim- 
plicity habitually connected with mountain 
retirements, prompt us to turn from ostenta- 
tion as a thing there eminently unnatural and 
out of place. A mansion, amid such scenes, 
can never have sutiicient dignity or interest 
to become princi[)al in the landscape, and to 
render the mountains, lakes, or torrents, by 
which it may be surrounded, a subordinate 
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part of the view* Jt is, I grants easy to con- 
ceive, that an ancient castellated buildings 

hanging over a precipice or raised upon an 
island, or the peninsula of a lake, like that of 
Kilchurn Castle, upon Loch Awe, may not 
want, whether deserted or inhabited, suliieient 
majesty to preside for a moment in the spec- 
tator's thoughts over the high mountains 
among which it is embosomed ; but its titles 
are from antiquity — -a power readily submit- 
ted to upon occasion as the vicegerent of 
Nature : it is respected, as having owed its 
existence to the necessities of things, as a mo- 
nument of security in times of disturbance 
and danger long passed away, — as a record 
of the pon)p and violence of passion, and a 
symbol of the wisdom of law ; — it bears a 
countenance of authority, whidi is not im- 
paired by decay. 

•* Child of loud-throated war, the m on n tain-stream 
Roars in thy hearing ; but thy hour of rest 
Is come, and thou art silent in thy age L'' 

To such honours a modern edifice can lay no 

claim ; and the puny efforts of elegance appear 
contemptible, when, in such situations, they 
are obtruded in rivaiship with the sublimities 
of Nature. But, towards the verge of a dis- 
trict like this of which we are treating, where 
the mountains subside into hiUs of moderate 
elevation, or in an undulating or flat country, 
a gentleman's mansion may, with propriety, 
become a principal feature in the landscape ; 
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and, itself being a work of art^ works aod 
trac*e8 of artifieial ornament may, without 

censure, be extended around it, as they will 
be referred to the common centre, the house ; 
the right of which to impress within certain 
limits a character of obvious ornament will 
not be denied^ where no commanding forms 
of nature dispute it, or set it aside. Now, to a 
want of the perception of this difference, and 
to the causes before assigned, may chiefly be 
attributed the dis^furement which the Coun- 
try of the Lakes has undergone, from persons 
who may have built, demolished, and planted^ 
with fuU confidence, that every change and 
addition was or would become an improve- 
ment. 

The principle that ought to determine the 
position, apparent sisse, and architecture of 

a house, viz. that it should be so constructed, 
and (if large) so much of it hidden, as to ad- 
mit of its being gently incorporated into the 
scenery of nature — should also deternune its 
colour. Sir Joshua Reynolds used to say. 
If you would fix upon the best colour for 
your house, turn up a stone, or pluck up a 
handful of grass by the roots, and see what 
is the colour of the soil where the house is to 
stand, and let that be your choice." Of 
course, this precept given in conversation, 
could not have been meant to be taken lite* 
rally. For example, in Low Furness, where 
the soil, from its strong impregnation with 
iron, is universally of a de^ red^ if this rate 
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weare strictly followed, the house also must be 
of a glaring red j in other places it must be of 
a sulleD black ; which would only be adding 
annoyance to annoyance. The rule, bow- 
ever, as a general guide, is good ; and, in 
agricultural districts, where large tracts of 
sml are laid bare by the plough, particularly 
if (the face of the country being undulating) 
they are held up to view, this rule, though 
not to be impiteitly adhered to, should never 
be lost sight of; — the colour of the house ^ 
ought, if possible, to have a cast or shade of 
the colour of the soiK The principal is, that 
the house must harmonise with the surround- 
ing landscape : accordingly, in mountainous 
countries, with still more confidence may it 
de said, look at the rocks and those parts of * 
the mountains where the soil is visible, and 
they will furnish a safe direction/' Never- 
theless, it will often happen that the rocks 
may bear so large a proportion to the rest of . 
the landscape, and may be of such a tone of 
colour, that the rule may not admit, even 
here, of being implicitly followed. For in- 
stance, the chief defect in the colouring of the 
Country of the Lakes (which is most strongly 
felt in the summer season) is an over-pre- 
valence of a bluish tinty which the green of 
the herbage, the fern, and the woods, does not 
sufficiently counteiM^t/ If a house, therefore, 
should stand where this defect prevails,^ I have 
BO hesitation in saying, that the colour of the 
neighbooring rodks wouid not be the best that 
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could be chosen. A tint ought to be intro- 
duced approaching nearer to those which, in 
the technical language of painters, are called 
warm : this, if happily selected, would not 
disturb, but would animate the landscape^ 
How often do we see this exemplified upon a 
small scale by the native cottages, in cases 
where the glare of white-vpash has been sub- 
dued by time and enriched by weather-stains } 
No harshness is then seen ; but one of tliese. 
cottages, thus coloured, will often form a cen- 
tral point to a landscape by which the whole 
shall be connected, and an influence of plea- 
sure diffused over all the objects that compose 
the picture. But where the cold blue tint of 
the rocks is enriched by the iron tinge, the 
colour cannot be too closely imitated ; and it 
will be produced of itself by. the stones hewn 
from the adjoining quany, and by the nrrortar^ 
which may be tempered with the most gra- 
velly part of the soil. The pure blue gravel, 
from the bed of the river, is, however, more 
suitable to the mason's purpose, who will pro- 
bably insist also that the house must be covered 
with rough -oast, otherwise it cannot be kept 
dry; if this advice betaken, the builder of taste 
will set about contriving such means as may 
enable him to come the nearest to the effect 
aimed at. 

The supposed necessity of rough-cast to keep 
out rain in houses not built of hewn stone or 
brick, has tended greatly to' injure English 
landscape, and the neighbourhood of these 
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Lakes especially^byfurnishingsuchapt occasion 

for whitening buildings. That white should 
be a favorite colour for rural residences is na- 
tural for many reasons. The mere aspect of 
cleanliness and neatness thus given, not only 
to ail individual house^ but, where the practice 
is general, to the whole face of the country, 
produces moral associations so powerful, that, 
in many minds, they take place of all others. 
But what has already been said upon the 
subject of cottages, must have convinced men 
of feeling and imagination, that a human dwell- 
ing of the humblest class may be rendered 
more deeply interesting to the affections, and 
far more pleasing to the eye, by other influences, ^ 
than a sprightly tone of colour spread over its ' * 
outside. 1 do not, however, mean to deny, 
that asmall white building, embowered in trees, 
may, in some situations, be a delightful and 
animating object — in no way injurious to the 
landscape ; but this only where it sparkles from 
the midst of a thick shade, and in rare and 
solitary instances ; especially if the country be 
itself rich and pleasing, and abound with grand ^ 
forms. On the sides of bleak and desolate 
moors, we are indeed thankful for the sight of 
white cottages and white houses plentifully 
scattered, where, without these, perhaps every 
thing would be cheerless : this is said, however, 
with hesitation j and with a wilful sacrifice of 
gome higher enjoyments. But I have certainly 
seetn such buildings glittering at sunrise^ and 
in wandering lights^ with no common pleasure. 
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The continental traveller also will remember^ 
that the convents hanging from the rocks of the 
Rhine, the Rhone^ the Danube, or among the 
Appenines, or the mountains of Spain, are not 
looked at with less complacency when, as is 
often the case^ they happen to be of a brilliant 
white. But this is perhaps owing, in no small 
degree, to the contrast of that lively colour 
^Wth the gloom of monastic life, and to the 
general want of rural residences of smiling 
and attractive appearance, in those cduntries^ 
The objections to white, as a colour, in large 
spots or masses in landscape, especially in 
mouatainmis country^ are insurmountable. In 
nature, pure white is scarcely ever found but 
in small objects, such as ilowers ; or in those 
which Are transitory, as the clouds, foam ^ 
rivers, and snow. Mr. Gilpin, who notices- 
this, has also recorded the just remark of Mr. 

Locke, of N y that white destroys the ffrw 

dations o£ distance ; asd, therefore, an ob- 
ject of pure white can scarcely ever be managed 
with good effect in landscape-paintings « Fkm 
or six white houses, scattered over^a valley, by 
their obtrusiveness, dot the surface, and divide 
it into triangles, or other mathematical figiii^ 
haunting the eye, and disturbin$^tlyit .i^^k9i^ 
which might otherwise be perfect. 1 have 
seen a single white bouse materially impair the 
majesty of a mountain ; cutting away, by a 
harsh separation, the whole of its base, below 
this point on which the house stood. Thuji 
waa the apparent size of the mountain reduced^- 
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not by the interposition of another object in ay 
manner to call forth the imagination^ whicht 
will give more than the eye loses; but what! 
bad been jibstractedin this case was left visible; 
and the mountain appeared to take its begin- 
ning, or to risc^ from the line of the house, 
instead of its own natural base. But, if I may 
express my own individual feeling, it is after 
sunset^ at the coming on of twilight, that white 
objects are most to be complained of. The so- 
lemnity and quietness of nature at that time are 
always marred, and often destroyed by them. 
When the ground is covered with snow, they 
are of course inoffensive; and in moonshine 
they arc always pleasing — it is a tone of light 
with which they accord: and the dimness of 
the scene is enlivened by an object at once con- 
spicuous and cheerful. I will conclude this 
subject vvith noticing, that the cold, slaty co- 
lour, which many persons, who have heard the 
white condemned, have adopted in its stead, 
must be disapproved of for the reason already 
given. The flaring yellow runs into the op- 
opposite extreme, and is still more censurable. 
Upon the whole^ the safest colour, for general 
use, is something between a cream and a dust* 
colour, commonly called stone colour ; — there 
are, among the Lakes, examples of this tha^ 
need not be pointed out.* 

• A proper colouring of houses is now becoming 
Ufeheral. It is best that the colouring material should 
Wfliized widi the roogh-cafft, and not laid on as a wa$h 
aftemnueds^ ' 
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The principle taken as our g^ide, viz. that 

the house should be so formed, and of such 
apparent size and colour^ as to admit of its 
being gently incorporated with the works of 
nature, Should also be applied lo the manage- 
ment of the grounds and plantations^ and is 
here more urgently needed ; for it is from 
abuses in this department, far more even than 
from the introduction of exotics in architecture 
(if the phrase may be used), that this country 
has suffered. Larch and fir plantations have 
been spread, not merely with a view to profit, 
but in many instances for the sake of ornament. 
To those who plant for profit, and are thrusting 
every other tree out of the way, to make room 
for their favourite, , the larch, 1 would utter first 
a regret, that they should have iselected these 
lovely vales for their vegetable manufactory, 
when there is so much barren and irreclaima- 
ble land in the neighbouring moors, and io 
other parts of the island, which might have 
been had for this purpose at a fur chcn|)er rate* 
And I will also beg leave to represent to them, 
that they ought not to be carried away by flat- 
tering promises from the speedy growth of thi* 
tree ; because in rich soils and sheltered aitch- 
ations, the Wood, though it thrives fast, is full 
of sap, and of little value ; and is, likewise, 
very subject to ravage from the attacks of io-r 
sects, and from blight. Accordingly, in Sept*- 
land, where plantingis much better understood, , 
and carried on upon an incomparably largec 
scale than among us, good soil and sheltered 
situations are appropriated to the oak, the ash> 
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and other deciduous trees ; and the larch is 
now generally confined to barren and exposed 

ground. There the plant, which is a hardy 
one, is of slower growth ; much less liable to 
injury ; and the timber is of better quality. 
But the circumstances of many permit, and 
their taste leads them, to plant with little regard 
• to profit ; and there are others, less wealthy, 
who have such a lively feeling of the native 
beauty of these scenes, that they are laudably 
not unwilling to make some sacrifices to 
heighten it. Both these classes of persons, I 
would entreat to enquire of themselves wherein 
that beauty which they admire consists. They 
would then see that, after the feeling has been 
gratified that prompts us to gather round our 
dwelling a few flowers and shrubs, which from 
the circumstance of their not being' native, 
may, by their very looks, remind us that they 
owe their existence to our hands, and their 
prosperity to our care ; they will see that, after 
this natural desire has been provided for, the 
course of all beyond has been predetermined by 
the spirit of the place. Before I proceed, I 
will remind those who are not satisfied with 
the restraint thus laid upon them, that they 
are liable to a charge of inconsistency, when 
they arc so eager to change the face of that 
country, whose native attractions, by the act 
of erecting their habitations in it, they have so 
emphatically acknowledged. And surely there 
is not a single spot that would not have, if well 
managed, sufiicient dignity to support itself. 
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unaided by the productions of other climates, 
or by elaborate decorations which might be 
becoming elsewhere. 

Having adverted to the feelings that justify 
the introduction of a few exotic plants^ pro<- 
vided they be confined almost to the doors of 
the house, we may add, that a transition should 
be contrived^ without abruptness, from these 
foreigners to the rest of the shrubs, which ought 
to be of the kinds scattered by Nature, through 
the woods — holly, broom, wild -rose, elder, 
dogberry, white and hlack thorn, &c.— either 
these only, or such as are carefully selected in 
consequence of their being united in form, and 
harmonising in colour with them, especially 
with respect to colour, when the tints are most 
diversified, as in autumn and spring. The va- 
rious sorts of fruit-and-blossom-bearing trees 
usually found in orchards, to which maybe ad- 
ded those of the w^oods, — namely, the wilding, 
black cherry tree, and wild cluster-cherry 
(here called heck-berry) — may be happily 
admitted as an intermediate link between the 
, shrubs and the forest trees; which last ought 
' almost entirely to be such as are natives of the 
country. Of the birch, one of the most beau- 
tiful of the native trees, it may be noticed, that, 
in dry and rocky situations, it oustrips even 
the larch, which many persons are tempted to 
plant merely on account of the speed of its 
growth. The Scotch fir is less attractive du- 
ring its youth than any other plant ; but, when 
luU-grown, if it has had room to spread out its 
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arms, it becomes a noble tree ; and^ by those 
who arc disinterested enough to plant for pos- 
terity, it may be placed along with the syca-- 
more near the house ; for, from their massive*- 
ness, both these trees unite well with buildings, 
and in some situations with rocks also; having, 
in their forms and apparent substances, the 
effect of something intermediate betwixt the 
immoveableness and solidity of stone^ and the 
spray and foliage of the lighter trees. If these 
general rules be just, what shall we say to 
whole acres of artificial shrubbery and exotic 
trees among rocks and dashing torrents, with 
their own wild wood in sight — where we 
have the whole contents of the nurseryman's 
catalogue jumbled together — colour at war 
with colour, and form with form ? — among the 
most peaceful subjects of Nature's kingdom, 
everywhere discord, distraction, and bewil- 
derment ! But this deformity, bad as it is, is 
not so obtrusive as the small patches and large 
tracts of larch-plantations that are overrun- 
ning the hill sides. To justify our condemna-- 
tion of these, let us again recur to Nature. 
The process, by which she forms woods and 
forests, is as follows. Seeds are scattered in- 
discriminately by winds, brought by waters, 
and dropped by birds. They perish, or pro- 
duce, according as the soil and situation upon 
which they fall are suited to them : and under 
the same dependence, the seedling or the 
sucker^ if not cropped by animals, (which Na- 
ture is often careful to prevent by fencing it 
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about with brambles or other prickly Bhmbs) 

thrives, and the tree grows, sometimes sinsfle, 
taking its own shape without constraint, but for 
the most part compelled to conform itself to 
some law imposed upon it by its neighbours. 
Fvom low and sheltered places, vegetation tra- 
vels upwards to the more exposed ; and the 
young plants are protected^ and to a certain 
degree fashioned, by those that have preceeded 
them. The continuous mass of foliage which 
would be thus produced, is broken by rocks, 
or by glades or open places, where the browz- 
ing of animals has prevented the growth of 
wood. As vegetation ascends, the winds begin 
also to bear their part in moulding the forms 
of the trees; but, thus mutually protected, 
trees, though not of the hardiest kind, are en- 
abled to climb high up the mountains. Gra- 
dually, however, by the quality of the ground, 
and by increasing exposure, a stop is put to 
their ascent; the hardy trees only are left: 
those also, by little and little, give way — and 
a wild and irregular boundary is established, 
graceful in its outline, and never contemplated 
without some feeling, more or less distinct, of 
the powers of Nature by which it is imposed. 

Contrast the liberty t.hat encourages, and the 
law that limits, this joint work of nature and 
time, with the disheartening necessities, restric- 
tions, and disadvantages, under which the arti<- 
ticial planter must proceed, even he whom long 
observation and fine feeling have bestqualified- 
for his task. In the first place his trees, how- 
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M^er vnW chosen md adapted to tbeir several 

situations, must generally start all at the same 
time ; and this necessity would of itself pre* 
vent that fine connection of parts^ that sym- 
pathy and organization, if I may so express 
myself^ which pervades the whole of a natural 
woody and appears to the eye in its single trees, 
its masses of foliage, and their various colours, 
when they are held up to view on the side of a 
mountain ; or when^ spread over a valley, they 
arc looked down upon from an eminence. It 
is therefore impossible, under any circum- 
stances, for the artificial plairter to rival the 
beauty of nature. But a moment's thought 
will show thuty if ten tiiousaud of this spiky 
tree, the larch, are stuck in at once upon the 
side of a bill, they can grow up into nothing 
but deformity ; that, while they are suffered to 
stand, we shall Jook in vain for any of thosQ 
appearances which are the chief sources of 
beauty in a natural wood. 

It must be acknowledged that the larch, till 
it has outgrown the size of a shrub, shows, 
when looked at singly, some elegance in form 
and appearance, especially in spring, deco- 
rated^ as it then is, by the pink tassels of its 
blossoms ; but, as a tree, it is less than any 
Other pleasing: its branches {{or boughs it has 
none) have no variety in the youth of the tree, 
and little dignity, even M'hen it attains its full 
growth ; leaves it cannot be said to have, con- 
sequently neither affords shade nor shelter. 
In spring the larch, becomes green long before 

G 
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the native trees ; and its green is so peculiar 
and vivid, that, finding nothing to harmonize 
with it, wherever it gomes forth, a disagreea- 
ble speck is produced. In summer, when all 
other trees are in their pride, it is of a dingy 
lifeless hue; in autumn of a spiritless unva- 
ried yellow, and in winter it is still more la- 
mentably distinguished from every other de- 
ciduous tree of the forest, for they seem only 
to sleep, but the larch appears absolutely dead. 
If an attempt be made to mingle thickets, or 
a certain proportion of other forest- trees, with 
the larch, its horizontal branches intolerantly 
cut them down as with a scythe, or force them 
to spindle up to keep pace with it. The ter- 
minating spike renders it impossible that the 
several trees, where planted in numbers,should 
ever blend together so as to form a mass or 
masses of wood. Add thousands to tens of 
thousands, and the appearance is still the same 
— a collection of separate individual trees, 
obstinately presenting themselves as such ; 
and which, from whatever point they are look- 
ed at, if but seen, may be counted upon the 
fingers. Sunshine, or shadow, has little power 
to adorn the surface of such a wood ; and the 
trees not carrying up their heads, the wind 
raises among them no majestic undulations. 
It is indeed true, that, in countries where the 
larch is a native, and where, without interrup- 
tion, it may sweep from valley to valley, and 
from hill to hill, a sublime image may be pro- 
duced by such a forest^ in the same manner as 
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by otie composed of any other single tree, to 
the spreading of which no limits can be as* 
signed. For sublimity will never be wanting, 
where the sense of innumerable multitude is 
lost in, and alternates with, that of intense 
unity ; and to the ready perception of this ef*- 
feet, similarity and almost identity of indivi- 
dual form and monotony of colour contribute. 
But this feeling Is confined to the native im» 
measurable forest 3 no artifical plantation can 
give it. 

The foregoing observations will, 1 hope, (as 
nothing has been condemned or recomniended 
without a substantial reason) have some in-^ 
fluence upon those who plant for ornament 
merely. To such as plant for profit, I have 
already spokci>. Let me then entreat that the 
native deciduous trees may be left in complete 
possession of the lower ground ; and that 
plantations of larch, if introduced at all, may 
be confined to the highest and most barren 
tracts. Interposition of rocks would there 
break the dreary uniformity of which we have 
been complaining ; and the winds would take 
hold of the trees, and imprint upon their shapes 
a wildness cogenial to their situation. 

Having determined what kinds of trees must 
be wholly rejected, or at least very sparingly 
used, by those who are unwilling to disfigure 
the country; and having shown what kinds 
ought to be chosen ; I should have given, if my^ 
limits had not already been overstepped, a few 
practical rules for the manner in which trees 

o 2 
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ought to be disposed in planting. But to this 
subject 1 should attach little importance, if 1 
could succeed in banishing such ti'ecs as intro- 
duce deformity, and could prevail upon the 
proprietor to confine himself, either to those 
found ui the natii^e woods, or to such as accord | 
with them. This is, indeed, the main point ; 
for, much as these scenes have been injured | 
by what has been taken from them — buildings, 
trees, and woods, either through negligence, 
necessity, avarice, or caprice — it is not the 
removals, but the harsh additions that have 
been made, which are the worst grievance — 
a standing and unavoidable annoyance. Oftea 
have I felt this distinction, with mingled satis- 
faction and regret ; for, if no positive defor- 
mity or discordance be substituted or super- 
induced, such is the benignity of Nature, that, 
take away from her beauty after beauty, and 
ornament after ornament, her appearance 
cannot be marred — the scars, if any be left, 
will gradually disappear before a healing spi- 
rit ; and what remains will still be soothing 
and pleasing. — 

Many hearts deplored 
The fate of those old trees; and oft with pain 
The traveller at this dajf will stop and gaze 
On \vr()n<rs whicKnature scarcely seems to heed : 

For sheltered places, bosoms, nooks, and bays, 
And the pnre injuntains, and the gentle Tweed, 
And the green silent pastures, yet remain.'* 

There are few ancient woods left in this part 
of England, upon which such indiscriminate 
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ravage as is here deplored,'' could now be 
eommitted. But, out of the numerous copses, 
fine AToods niij^ht in time be raised, probably 
without saerihce of protit, by ieaviug, at the 
periodical fellings, a due proportion of the 
healthiest trees to grow up into timber. — Tliis 
plan has fortunately, in many instances, been 
adopted; and they, who have set the example, 
are entitled to the thanks of all persons of 
taste. As to the management of planting with 
reasonable attention to ornament, let the 
images of nature be your guide, and the whole 
secret lurks in a few words ; thickets or un- 
derwoods — single trees — trees clustered or 
in groups — groves — unbroken woods, but 
with varied masses of foliage — glades — in- 
visible or winding boundaries in rocky dis^- 
tricts, a seemly proportion of rock left wholly 
bare, and other parts half hidden — disagree- 
able otrjeets concealed, and fornoal lines brdketi 
— trees climbing up to the horizon, and, in 
some plaees, ascending from its sharp edge, 
in which they are rooted, with the whole body 
of the tree appearing to stand in the dear sky 
— in other parts, woods surmounted by rocks 
utterly bare and naked, which add to the sense 
of height, as if vegetation could not thither be 
carried, and impress a feeling of duration, 
power of resistance, and security from change! 

The author has beefa induced to speak thus 
at length, by a wish to preserve the native 
beauty of this delightful district, because still 
further changes in its appearance must inevi^ 
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tably follow^ from the change of inhabitants 
ud owners which is rapidly taking place. ~ 

About the same time that si rangers began to 
be attracted to the country, and to feel a desire 
to settle in it, the diffioultyy that would have 
stood in the way of their procuring situations, 
was lessened by an unfortunate alteration in 
the eireumstances of the native peasantry, 
proceeding from a cause which then began to 
operate^ and is now felt in every house. The 
family of each man, whether estatesman or 
farmer, formerly had a twofold support ; first, 
the produce of his lands and flocks; and, se- 
condly, the profit drawn from the employment 
of the women and children, as manufacturers; 
spinning their own wool in, their own houses 
.(work chiefly done in the winter season), ainl 
cwrrymg it to market for sale. Hence, how^ 
ever numerous the children, the income of the 
family kept pace with its increase. But, by 
nhe invention and • universal application <^ 
machinery, this second resource has been cut 
oif } the gains being so far reduced, as not to 
be sought after but by a few aged persons dis- 
abled from other employment. Doubtless, 
the invention of machinery has not been to 
these people a pure loss ; for the profits aria- 
ing from home-manufactures operated as a 
strong temptation to choose that mode of la- 
bour in neglect of husbandry* They also paiv 
ticipate in the general benefit which the island 
has derived from the increased value of the 
produce of ianU^ brought about by the ustiiiii- 
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Ibhnient of muxmfmctovieBy and in the coitsiy 

quent quickening of agricultural industry. But 
this is far frooi making them amends ; and 
now that home-mantufactiires are nearly done 
^ away, though the women and children might, 
at many seasons of the year, employ them- 
«dres with advantage in the fields beyond what 
they are accustomed to do, yet still all possible 
exertion in this way cannot be rationally ex- 
pected from parsons whose agricnltural know- 
ledge is so confined, and, above all, wh«c 
there must necessarily be so small a capital. 
The consequence, then, is ^ that profirietors 
and farmers being no lotjger able to maintain 
themselves upon small farms, several are 
united in one, and the buildings go to decay, 
or are destroyed ; and that the lands of the 
e^f«/^^mm being mortgaged, and the owners 
constrained to part with them, they fall into 
the bands of wealthy purchasers, who in like 
manner unite and consolidate ; and, if they 
wish to become residents, erect new mansions 
out of the ruins of the ancient cottages, whose 
little enclosures, with all the wild graces that 
grew out of them, disappear. The feudal te- 
nure under which the estates are held has 
indeed done something towards checking this 
influx of new settlers ; but so strong is the 
vnclinadon, that these galling restraints are 
endured ; and it is probable, that in a few 
years the country on the margin of the Lakes 
will fall almost entirely into ^e posse88H>n of 
gentry^ either strangers or natives. It is then 
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'CONCLUSION. 



much to be wished, that a better taste should 

prevail among these new proprietors ; and, 
as they cannot be expected to leave things to 
* themselves, that skill and knowledge should 
.prevent unnecessary deviations from that path 
of simplicity and beauty along which, without 
'design and unconsciously, their bumble pre« 
'deccssors have moved. In this wish the au- 
thor will be joined by persons of pure taste 
throughout the whole island, who, by their 
visits (often repeated) to the Lakes in the 
.North of England, testify that they deem the 
district a sort of national property^ in whicli 
every man has a right and interest who has 
an eye to perceive and a heart to enjoy. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 



OBSERVATIONS. 



IMa, West, in his well-known Guide to tlie 
Lakes, recommends, as the best season for 
visiting this country, the interval from the be- 
g'inning' of June to the ciid of August; and, 
the two latter months being a time of vacation 
and leisure, it is almost exclusively in these 
that strangers resort hither. But that season 
is by no means the best; the colouring of the 
nioun tains and woods, unless where they are 
diversified by rocks, is of too unvaried a green; 
and, as a large portion of the valliesis allotted 
to hay-grass, some want o^ variety is found there 
also. The meadows, however, are sulFiciently 
enlivened after hay-making begins, which is 
much later than in the southern part of the is- 
land. A stronger objection is rainy weather, set- 
ting in sometimes at this period with a vigour, 
and continuing with a perseverance, that may 
remind the disappointed and dejected traveller 
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of those deluges of rain which fall among the 
AbjTssinian mountains, for the annual supply of 
the Nile. The months of September and 
October (particularly October) are generally 
attended with much- finer weather ; and the 
scenery is then, beyond comparison, more 
diverisfied, more splendid, and beautiful ; but, 
on the other hand, short days prevent long 
excursions, and sharp and chill gales are un- 
favourable to parties of pleasure out of doors. 
Nevertheless, to the sincere admirer of nature, 
who is in good health and spirits, and at liberty 
to make a choice, the six weeks following the 
1st of September may be recommended in 
preference to %Tuly and August. For there is 
no inconvenience arising from theseason whicli, 
to such a person, would not be amply com- 
pensated by the autumnal appearance of any 
of the more retired vallies, into wliich discord- 
ant plantations and unsuitable buildings have 
not yet found entrance. — In such spots, at this 
season, there is an admirable compass and pro- . 
portkHi of natural harmony in cok>ur, through 
the whole scale of objects ; in the tender green 
of the after-grass upon the meadows, interspers- 
ed with islands of grey or mossy rock, crown- 
ed by shrubs and U'ees; in the irregular inclo^ 
.sures of standing corn, or stubble-fields, 
in like manner broken ; in the mountain-sides 
glowing with fern of divers colours; in tk^ 
calm blue lakes and river-pools ; and in the 
foliage of the trecs^ through all the tints of 
attt«im0,*^firoiii the pale and brilliant yelbMr 
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of the birch and ash, to the deep greens of the 
Qofaded oak and alder^ and of the ivy upcti 
1^ rocks, upon the trees, and the cottages. 
Yet, as most travellers are either stinted, or 
stint themselves, for time, the space between 
the niiddle or last week in May, and the 
middle or last week of June, may be point- 
ed out as aifordiog the best combination of 
long days, fine weather, and variety of iin* 
pressions. Few of the native trees are then 
in full l^f ; but, for whatever may be wanting 
if} depth of shade^ more than an equivalent 
will be found in the diversity of foliage, in ihe 
blossoms of the fruit-aud*berry-bearing trees 
which abound in the woods, and in the golden 
flowers of the broom and other shrubs, with 
which many of the copses are interveined^ 
In those woods, also, and on these mountain'*- 

sides which have a northern aspect, and in the 
deep deiis, many of the spriag-flovvers still 
linger ; while the open and sunny places are 
stocked with the flowers of the approaching 
summer. And, besides, is not an exquisite 
pleasure still untasted by him who has not 
beard the choir of iinn^s and thrushes chaunt- 
ing their love-songs in the copses, w^oods, and 
hedge-raws of a mountainous country ; sitfe 
frmn the birds of prey, which Iniild in the 
inaccessible crag's, and are at all hours seen or 
heard wheeling about in the air ? The number 
4^ these lormidable creatures is probably Che 
Y^ause, why, in the narrow vallies, there are no 

skylarks i as the destra^^r would be enabled to 
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dart upon theoi from the near and surrounding 
erags^ before they coold descend to their 
ground-nests for protection. It is not often 
that the nightingale resorts to these vales ; but 
almost all the other tribes our English warb* 
lers are nunieroas ; and their notes, when lis* 
tend to by the side of broad still waters, or 
when heard in unison with the murmuring of 
mountain-brooks, have the compass of their 
power enlarged accordingly. There is also an 
imaginative influence inthevoiceof the cuckoo, 
when that voice has taken possession of a deep 
mountain valley, very different from any thing 
which can be excited by the same sound in a 
flat country. Nor mnst a circumstance be 
omitted, which here renders the close of spring 
especially interesting; I mean the practice of 
bringing down the ewesfmm the moantains to 
yean in the vallies and enclosed grounds. The 
herbage being thus cropped as it springs, that 
first tender emerakl green of the season, which 
would otherwise have lasted little more than a 
fortnight, is prolonged in the pastures and 
meadows for many weeks : while they are far^ 
ther enlivened by the multitude of lambs bleat- 
ing and skipping about. These sportive crea- 
tures, as they gather strength^ are turned out 
tipon the open mountains, and with their slen- 
der limbs, their snow-white colour, and their 
wild and light motions, beautifully accord or 
contrast with the rocks and lawns, upon which 
they must now begin to seek their food. And 
4ast, but not leasts at this time the traveUor 
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will be sure of room and comfortable accom- 
modation, even in the smaller inns. I am 
aware that few of those who may be inoliDed 
to profit by this rccommendalion will be able 
to do so, as the time and mauaer of an excur* 
8km of this kind are mostly regulated by cir- 
cumstances which prevent an entire freedom 
of choice* U will therefore be more pleasant 
to observe, that, though the months of July 
and August are liable to iiiany objections, yet 
it often happens that the weather^ at this time, 
ss not more wet and stormy than they, who are 
really capable of enjoying the sublime forms of 
nature in their utmost sublimity, would desire. 
For no trareller, provided he be in good health, 
and with any command of time, would have, 
a just privilege to visit such scenes, if he 
could grudge the price of a little confinement, 
among them, or interruption in his journey, 
for the sight or sound of a storm coming on 
or clearing away. Insensible must he be who 
would not cong ratulate himself upon the bold 
bursts of sunshine, the descending vapours, 
wandering lights and shadows, and the invigo- 
rated torrents and water-falls, with which bro- 
ken weather, in a mountainous region, is 
accompanied. At such a time there is no 
cause to complain, either of the monotony of 
midsummer colouring, or the glaring atmos- 
phere of long, cloudless, and hot days. 

Thus far concerning the respective advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the difterent sea- 
wns for visiting this country. As to the order 
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in which objects are best seen — a lake being 
composed of water flowing from higher grounds^ 
and expanding itself till its receptacle is filled 
to the brim, — it follows, that it will appear to 
most advantage when approahced from itsoat^ 
^let, especially if the lake be in a mountainous 
country ; for, by this way of approach, the tra* 
\ veller faces the grander features of the scene^ 
/ and is gradttUyeond acted into its most sublime 
/ recesses. Now, every one knows, that from 
amenity and beauty the transition to sublimity 
IS easy and favourable; but the reverse is not hoj 
for, after the faculties have been elevated, they 
are indisposed to humbler excitement.* 

it is not likely that a mountain will be as- 
cended without disappointment, if awide range 
of prospect be the object^ unless either the 
summit be readied before sun*rise, or the visi* 
tant remain there until the time of sun-set, 
and afterwards. The precipitous sides of the 
mountain^ and the neighbouring summits^ m ay 

* The only instances to which the foregoing observa- 
tions do not apply, are Derwent-water and Lowes-water. 
Derwent is distinguished from all the other Lakes by 
being surrounded with sublimity: the fantastic mountains 
of Borrowdale to the south, the solitary majesty of Skid* 
daw to the north, the bold steeps of Wallow-crag and 
ItfOdore to the east, and to the west the clustering moun« 
tains of New-lands. Lowes*water is tame at the head». 
but towards its outlet lias a magnificent assemblage of 
moHntains* Yet as far as respects the formation of such 
receptadesy the general obaenration holds good % neilheir 
Dtfwent nor-Lowes^water derive any aupplies from the 
atreams of those mouotaios that dignify the landscape^ 
towards the outlets* 
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be seen with effect under any atmosphere 
which allows them to be seen at all ; but he is 
the most fortunate adventurer, who chances to 
be involved in vapours which open and let in 
an extent of country partially, or, dispersing 
suddenly, reveal the whole region from centre 
to circuii)fcrence. 

A stranger to a mountainous country may, 
not be aware that his walk in the early mom^ 
lug ought to be taken on the eastern side of the 
vale, otherwise he will lose the morning light, 
first touching the tops and thence creeping ' 
down the sides of the opposite hills, as the sun 
ascends, or he may go to some central emi<* 
oencey commanding both the shadims from the 
eastern, and the lights upon the western moun- 
tains. But, if the horizon line in the east be 
low, the western side may be taken for the sake 
of the reflections, upon the water, of light from 
the rising sun. In the evening, for like rea- 
sons, the contrary course should be taken. — ^ 

After all, it is upon the mmd which a tra-/ 
veller brings along with him that his acquisi- 
tions, whether of pleasure or profit, mustprin- . 
dpally depend. — May 1 be allowed a few 
words on this subject ? 

Nothing is more injurious to genuine feeling 
than the practice of hastily and ungraciously 
depreciating the face of one country bycompar* 
ing it with that of another. True it is Qui bene 
distingoit bene docet; yet fastidiousness is a 
wretched travelling companion ; and the best 
guide to which, in matters of taste we can en- 
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troet ourselves, is a disposition to be pleased. , 

For example, if a traveller be amone; the Alps, ! 
let him surrender uphis mind to thefuryof the ' 
gif^antic torrents, and take delight in the eon- 
teinplatioD of their almost irresistible violence, 
without complaloing of the monotony of their 
foaming course, or being disgusted with the 
niuddiness of the water — apparent even where 
it is violently agitated. In Cumberland and i 
Westmorland, let not the comparative weak* 
ness of the streams prevent him from sympa- 
thising with sucli impetuosity as they possess; 
and, making the most of the present objects, ' 
let him, as he justly may do, observe with admi- 
ration the unrivalled brilliancy of the water^ 
and that variety of motion,mood,and character, 
that arises out of the want of those resources 
by which the power of the streams in the Alps ^ 
in supported. ~ Again, with respect to the | 
mountains ; though these are comparatively of i 
diminutive size, though there is little of per-, 
petualsnow, andno voiceofsummer-avalancbes 
is heard among them ; and though traces left ' 
by the ravageof the elements are here compara* 
tively rare and unimpressive, yet out of this 
very deficiency proceeds a sense of stability and 
permanence that is, to many minds, U)ore 
grateful — 

« 

While the course rushes to the sweeping breeze- 
Sigh forth their ancient melodies/' 

Among the Alps are few places that do not r 
preclude this feeling of tranquil subliauty. 

1 
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ment^ are everywhere more or less obtruded; 
and it is difficulty notwithstaadiaig the Baked 
Softioess ef tbe pitoft. imd the tii9iv*capped 
summits of the mounts, to escape from the 
d^presaiiig fieasation, that the whole are in a 
Tapid'^o6em«if ^solotixm ; and, were it not 
that the destructive agency must abate as the 
'heights diminish, would, ia time to come, be 
iev^ted with «fefae plains^ Nevertheless, I 
would relish to the utmost the demonstrations 
of every species of power at work to effect 
such changes. 

From these general views let us descend a 
moment to detail. A stranger to mountain 
-iiiMgery natarally on his &rrt aorifal IwlkB oat 
for sublimity in every object that admits of it ; 
and is almost always disappointed. For this 
^sappointment there exists, I believe, no ge* 
neral preipentive ; nor is it desirable that there 
. should. But with regard to one class of ob- 
jeots, there is a point in which injurious ex* 
pectatiotia may be easily corrected, it is ge* 
nerally supposed that waterfalls are scarcely j 
worth being looked at except after much rain^ ^ 
and that, the miHre swoln the stream, tbe more 
fortunate the spectator ; but this however is 
* true onl^ of large cataracts with sublime ac- 
companiments ; and not even of these without 
some drawbacks. In other instances, what 
becomes, at such a time, of that sense of re- 
-freshing coolness which can only be felt in dry 
and ^unny weather, when the rocks, herbs, 

H 
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and flowers glisten with moisture diffused by 
the breath of the precipitous water? But, 
considering these things as objects of sight 
only, it may be observed that the principal 
charm of the smaller waterfalls or cascades • 
consists in certain proportions of form and 
affinities of colour, among the component parts 
of the scene ; and in the contrast maintained 
between the falling water and that which is 
apparently at rest, or rather settling gradually 
into quiet in the pool below. The beauty of 
such a scene, where there is naturally so much 
agitation, is also heightened, in a peculiar 
manner, by the glimmering^ and, towards the 
verge of the pool, by the steady y reflection of 
the surrounding images. Now, all those deli* 
cate distinctions are destroyed by heavy floods, 
and the whole stream rushes along in foam 
and tumultuous confusion. A happy propor- 
' tion of component parts is indeed noticeable 
among the landscapes of the North of England j 
and, in this characteristic essential to a perfect 
picture, they surpass the scenes of Scotland, 
and, in a still greater degree, those of Switzer- 
land. 

As a resident among the Lakes, I frequently 

hear the scenery of this country compared with 
that of the Alpsj and therefore a few words 
shall be added to what has been inddentally 
said upon that subject. 

If we could nxall, to this region of lakes, 
the native pine- forests, with which many bun* 
dred years ago a large porlioii uf the heights 
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it might frequently, with much propriety, be 
compared to bwitzerland, — ^the elements of 
the landscape ^uld be the same one (xma- 
try representing the other in miniature. 
Towns, villages, churches, rural seats, bridges 
and roads : green meadows and arable grounds^, 
with their various produce, and deciduous 
woods of diversified foliage which occupy the 
vales and lower regions of the mountains, 
woiuld, as in Switzerland, be divided by 
dark forests from ridges and round-topped 
heights covered with snow^ and from pikes 
and sharp declivities imperfectly arrayed in 
the same e:littering mantle : and the resem- 
blance would be still more perfect on those 
days when vapours, resting, upon, and floating 
around the summits, leave the elevation of the 
.mountains less dependent upon the eye than 
on the imagination. But the pine -forests have 
wholly disappeared; and only during late 
.spring and early autumn is realized here that 
assemblage of the imagery of di£ferent seasons^ 
which is exhibited through the whole sum- 
mer among the Alps, — winter in the distance, 
. — and warmth, leafy woods, verdure and fer- 
tility at hand, and widely diffused. 

Striking, then, from among the permanent 
-materials of the landscape, that stage of vege- 
tation which is occupied by pine-forests, and, 
above that, the perennial snows, we have 
monritaios, the highest of which little exceed 
3000. feet^ while some of the Alps do not fall 
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short of 14,000 or 15,000, and 8,000 or 10^ 

is not an uncommon elevation. Our tracts of 
wood and water are almost as diminutive in 
comparisoA; therefore, as far as sabiiBiity is 
dependent upon<absolute bulk and height, and 
atmospherical influences in connection with 
these, it is obvious, that there can be no rivals 
ship. But a short residence among the Brit- 
ish Mountains will furnish abundant proof, 
that, after a certain point of elevation, via. 
that which allows of compact and fleecy elomfo 
settling upon, or sweeping over, the summits, 
the sense of sublimity depends more upon 
form and relation of objeots'to eadi other tbati 
upon their actual magnitude ; and, that an 
elevation of 3000 feet is sufficient to call forth 
in a most impressive degree the creative, and 
magnifying, and softening powers of the atmoe- 
:phere. Hence, on the score even of sublimity, 
the sapertority of the Alps is by no means s^ 
great as might hastily be inferred ; — and, as 
to the beauty of the lower regions of the Swiss 
Monntuns, it is noticeable that, as they «ve 
all rt' gularly mown, theh^ surface has nothing 
of that mellow tone and variety of hues by 
which mountain turf, that is never touched 
by the scythe, is distinguished* On Ibesmooth' 
and steep slopes of the Swiss hills, these plots 
of verdure do indeed agreeably unite their 
colour widi that of the deciduous trees, olr 
make a lively contrast with the dark green 
pine-groves that define them, and among 
they rnn in endless variety #f sh^ipes 
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permanent gratification of the eye requires^ 
finer gradations of tone^ and a niore delicate 
bleading of hues into eaoh. other. Besides, it; 
is only in spring and late autumn that cattle 
aoimate by their presence the Swiss lawns ; 
aiid^ though the pastures of the higiier regions 
where they feed daring the summer are left in 
their natural state of flowery herbage, those 
pastures are so remote, that their texture and* 
eolour are of no consequence in the composi^ 
tion of any picture in which a lake of the 
Voies is a feature. Yet in those lofty regions, 
how vegetation is invigomted by the genial 
climate of that country ! Among the luxuri- 
ant flowers there n^t with, groves, or forests, 
if I may so call them, of Monks^hood are fre* 
quently seen; the plant of deep, rich blue, 
and as tall as in our gardens ; and this at an 
elevation where, in Cumberland, Icelandie 
moss Avould only be found, or the stony sum- 
mits be utterly bare. 

. We have, thra, for the colouring of S witzer* 
land, principally a vivid green herbage, black 
woods, and dazzling snows, presented in 
n»asflies with a grandeur to* which no cme can 
be insensible; but not often graduated by 
Nature into soothing harmony, and so ill suit- 
ed to the pencil, that though abundance of 
good subjects may be thene found, they am 
not such as can be deemed characteristic of the 
cooBtry; is this unfitness confined to co- 
lour: the forms of the mountains, tiiough 
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many of them in some points of view the n5*. 
blest that* can be conceived, are apt to run 
into spikes and needles, and present a jagged 
outline which has a mean effect, transferred 
to canvass. This must have been felt by the 
ancient masters ; for, if 1 am not mistaken, 
they have not left a single landscape, the ma- 
terials of which are taken from the peculiar 
features of the Alps; yet Titian passed his 
life ahnost in their neighbourhood ; the Pous- 
sins and Claude must have been well acquaint- 
ed with their aspects ; and several admirable 
painters, as Tibaldi and Luino, were born 
among the Italian Alps. A few experiments 
have lately been made by Englishmen, but they . 
only prove that courage, skill, and judgment, 
may surmount any obstacles ; and it maybe 
safely affirmed, that they who have done best 
«win this bold adventure, will be the least likely 
to repeat the attempt. But, though our scenes 
are better suited to painting than those of the 
Alps, I should be sorry to contemplate either 
country in reference to that art, further than 
as itshtness or untilness for the pencil renders 
it more or less pleasing to the eye of the spec- 
tator, who has learned to observe and feel, 
chiefly from Nature herself. 

Deeming the points in which Alpine ima- 
gery is superior to British too obvious to be 
insisted upon, I will observe that the decidu- 
ous woods,though in many places unapproach- - 
able by the axe, and triumphing in the pomp. . ^ 
and prodigality of Nature, have, in, gene-. 
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iral,* neither the variety nor beauty which 

would exist in those of the mountains of Bri- 
tain, if left to themselves. Magnificent walnut- 
trees grow upon the plains of Switzerland ; 
and fine trees, of that species, are found scat- 
tered over the hill-sides : birches also grow 
here and there in luxuriant beauty ; but nei- 
ther these, nor oaks, are ever a prevailing 
tree, nor can even be said to be common; 
and the oaks, as far as 1 had an opportunity 
of observing, are greatly inferior to those of 
Britain. Among the interior vallies the pro- 
portion of beeches and pines is so great that 
other trees are scarcely noticeable ; and surely 
such woods are at all seasons much less agree- 
able than that rich and harmonious distribu- 
tion of oak, ash, elm, birch,- and alder, that 
formerly clothed the sides of Snovvdon and 
Helvellyn; and of which no mean remains 
still survive at the head of Uiswater. On the ^ 
Italian side of the Alps, chesnut and walnut- 
trees grow at a considerable height on the 
mountains ; but, even there, the foliage is not 
equal in beauty to the natural product" of 
this climate. In fact the sunshine of the South 
of Europe, so envied when heard of at a dis- 
tance, is in many respects injurious to rural 
beauty, particularly as it incites to the culti- 
vation of spots of ground which in colder cli- 
jnates would be left in the hands of nature, 
favouring at the same time the culture of 

* The greatest variety of trees is found in the Yalais. 
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plants tihiat me more valoftble: m msmwit <lf 

the fruit they produce to gratify the palate, 
than for affording pkasure to the eye,^ as ms^ 
terials of landscape. Take, for instance^ the 
Promontory of Bellagio, so fortunate in its^ 
command of the three branches of the Lake 
of Como, yet the ridge of the Bromoatmyit^ 
self, being for the most part covered with 
vines interspersed with olive ti^ees^ accords' 
but ill with the i^astness of the green wiap*- 
propriated mountains, and derogates not a 
little from the sublimity of those finely con-- 
trasted pictures to which it ifl a fore-groumk 
The vine, when cultivated upon a large scale, 
notwithstanding all that may be said of it iu 
poetry^^. makes but a didl formal appeafaoce 
in landscape ; and the olive-tree (though one 
is loth to say so) is not more grateful to the 
eye than our common willow^ which it moeh 
resembles ; but the hoariness of hue, commoa 
to both, has in the aquatic plant an appropri- 
ate delicacy, harmonising with the situatioii 
in which it most delights^ The same may 



* Lucretius has charmingly described a scene of thi« 
kind. 

**Inque dies magls in montem succedere sylvas 
Cogebant, infraque locum concedere cultis : 
Prata, lacus, rivos, segetes^ yinetaque Iteta 
CoUibua et campis ttt haherent, atque olearum 
Omda distinguens inter plaga currere posset 
Per tumulos, et convalleis, camposque profusa : 
Ut nunc esse vides vario distincta lepore 
Omnia, quae pomis intersita dulcibus ornant, 
Arbustiuque tenent felicibus obsita circuin." 
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doubt be said of the olive among the dry rbcki^ 
of AUica^ but I aoi speaking of it as found in 
gaidens and Fineyards in the North of Italy. 
At Bellagio, what Englishman can resist 
Ibe temptation of substituting^ in his fancy, 
te these ftirmal treasures of cnltivation, 
the natural variety of one of our parks — 
its pastured lawns^ coverts of hawthorn, of 
wiid-rose, and hoae^ndde, and the majes- 
ty of forest trees ? — sueh wild graces as 
the banks of Derwent- water shewed in the 
time of the Ratcliffies ; and Gowbarrow Park, 
liOwther, and Rydal do at this day. 

As my object is to reconcile a Briton to the 
scenery of his own eountry, though not at the 
expense of tvatfa, I am not afraid of asserting 
that in many points of view our lakks^ also, 
are much more interesting than those of the 
Alps ; first, as is implied abo^e, from being 
more happily proportioned to the other fea- 
tures of the landscape ; and next, both as being 
infimtdy more pellneid, and less subject to 
i^tation from the winds.^ Como, (which may 

• It is remarkable that Como (aa is probably the case 
with other Italian Lakes) is more troubled by storms in 
summer than in winter* Hence the propriety of th« 
following verses* 

** Lari ! margine ubique confragoao 

NuUi ccelicolum negas sacellum 

Picto pariete saxeoqiie tecto ; 

Hinc miracula multa navitarum 

Aiidis, nee placido refellis ore, 

Sed nova uaque paras. Nolo vel Euro 

JSitivas quatientibus cavemas, 

Yei aurgentia ab Adduae cubiU 

C«co grandinia imbre proToluto*'' Laxooe. 
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perhaps be styled the King of Lakes, as Lii* 
gauo is ccrtaiuly the Queen) is disturbed by 
a periodical wind blowing fnm the head 
in the morning, and towards it in the after* 
nooa. The magnificent Lake of the four Can- 
tons, especially its noblest division, called the 
Lake of tJri, is not only much agitated by 
winds, but in the night tiiuc is disturbed from 
the bottom, as I was told, and indeed as I wit- 
nessed, without any apparent commotion in 
the air ; and when at rest, the water is not 
{Hire to the eye, but of a heavy green hue — as 
is that of all the other lakes, apparently ac* 
cording to the degree, in which they are fed 
by melted snows. If the Lake of Geneva fur- 
nish an exception, this is probably owing to 
its vast extent, which allows the water to de- 
posit its impurities. The water of the Eng- 
lish lakes, on the contrajry, being of a crys- 
talline clearness, the reflections of the sur- 
rounding hills are frequently so lively, that it 
is scarcely possible to distinguish the point 
where the real object terminates, and its un- 
substantial duplicate begins. The lower part 
of the Lake of Geneva, from its narrowness^ 
must be much less subject to agitation than, 
the higher divisions, and, as the water is clearer 
than that of the other Swiss Lakes, it will fre- 
quently exhibit this appearance, though it is 
scarcely possible in an equal degree. During 
two comprehensive tours among the Alps, 1 
did not observe, except on one of the smidler 
lakes, between Lugano and Ponte Tresa, a 
single instance of those beautiful repetiiions 
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ot surrounding objects on the bosom of the 
water, which are so frequently seen here : not 
to speak of the fine dazzling trembling net-^ ^ 
work, breezy motions, and streaks and circles 
of intermingled smooth and rippled water, 
which makes the surface of our lakes a field of 
endless variety. Bnt among the Alps, where 
every thing tends to the grand and the sublime, 
in surfaces as well as in forms, if the lakes do 
not court the placid reflections of land objects 
those of first-rate magnitude make compen- 
£:ation, in some degree, by exhibiting those, 
ever-changing fields of green, blue, and pur- 
ple shadows or lights, (one scarcely knows 
which to name them) that call to mind a sea^- 
prospect contemplated from a lofty cliff. 

The subject of torrents and water- falls has 
already been touched upon; but it may be* 
added that in Switzerland, the perpetual ac- * 
companiment of snow upon the higher regions 
takes much from the effect of foaming white 
streams ^< while, from their frequency, they 
obstruct each other's influence upon the mind^ 
of the spectator ; and, in all cases, the effect of 
an individual cataract, excepting the great Fall 
of the Rhine at Schafffaauseu, is diminished by 
the general fury of the stream of which it is a 
part. 

Recurring to the reflections from still water, 

I will describe a singular phenomenon of ihis 
kind of which 1 was an eye-witness. 

Walking by the side of Ulswater upon a 
calm September morning, 1 saw, deep within* 
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the bosom of the lake^ a magnificent Castl^^- 

with towers and battlements, nothing could be 
more distinct than the whole edifice; — after 
gazing with delight upon it for some time, as 
upon a work of enchantment, I could not but 
regret that my previous knowledge of the place 
eaabied me to account for the appearance. It^ 
was' in fact the reflection of a pleasure-house 
called Lyulph's Tower — the towers and battle* 
ments magnified and so much changed in shape 
as not to be immediately recognized. In the 
meanwhile, the pleasure-house itself was alto- 
gether hidden firom my view by a body of va** 
pour stretching over it and along the hill-side 
on which it stands, but not so as to have inter- 
cepted its communication with the lake ; and. 
hence this novel and most impressive object^ 
which, if I had been a stranger to the spot, 
would, from its being inexplicable, have long 
detained the mind in a state of pleasing aston* 
ishment. 

Appearances of this kind, acting upon the 
credulity of eaidy ages, may have given birth 
to, and favoured the belief in, stories of sub- 
aqueous palaces, gardens, and pleasure*^ 
grounds — the brilliant ornaments of Romance* 

With this inverted scene I will couple a much 
more extraordinary phenomenon, which will 
aliew how other elegant fancies may have had 
their origin, less in invention than in the 
actual processes of nature. 

About eleven o'clock on the forenoon of a 
winter's day, coming suddenly, in company of 
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a friend, into view of the Lake of Grasmere, we 
were alarmed by the sight of a newly-created 
Fsland ; the transitory thought of the moment 
was, that it had been produced by an earth- 
quake or some other convulsion of nature, 
ftecotering from the alarm, which was greater 
than the reader can possibly sympathize with, 
but which was shared to its full extent by my 
companion^ we proceeded to examine the ob<- 
ject before us. The elevation of this new 
island exceeded considerably that of the old 
one, its neighbour ; it was likewise larger 
in circumference, comprehending a space of 
about five acres ; its surface rocky, speekled 
with snow, and sprinkled over with birch trees; 
it was divided towards the south from the 
other island by a narrow frith, and in like 
manner from the northern shore of the lake ; 
on the east and west it was separated from the 
shore by a much larger space of smooth water. 

Marvellous was the illusion ! Comparing 
the new with the old Island, the surface of 
which is soft, green, and unvaried, I do not 
scruple to say that, as an object of sight, it was 
mudi the more distinct. ^^How little faith," 
we exclaimed, " is due to one sense, unless its 
evidence be confirmed by some of its fellows ! 
What Stranger could possibly be persuaded 
that this, which we know to be an unsubstan- 
tial mockery, is realhj so ; and that there exists 
only a single Island on this beautiful Lake?'' 
At length the appearance underwent a gradual 
transaiulatiou ; it lost its prominence and pass- 
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ed into a glimmering and dim iiwersim^ and 

then totally disappeared ; — leaving behind it 
a clear open area of ice of the same dimensions. 
We now perceived that this bed of ice, whidi 
was thinly sufTuscd with water, had produced 
the illusion, by reflecting and refracting (as 
persons skilled in optics would no doubt easily 
explain) a rocky and woody section of the op- ' 
posite mountain named Silver-how. 

Having dwelt so much upo.n the beauty of 
pure and still water, and pointed out the ad- 
vantage which the Lakes of the North of Eng- 
land have in this particular over those of the 
Alps, it would be injustice not to ad vert 'to the 
sublimity that must often be given to Alpine ' 
scenes, by the agitations to which those vast bo- 
dies of difiFused water are there subject. I have 
witnessed many tremendous thunder-storms 
among the Alps, and the most glorious effects 
of light and shadow ; but I never happened to 
be present when any Lake was agitated by 
those hurricanes which 1 imagine must often 
torment them. If the commotions be at all 
proportionable to the expanse and depth of 
the waters^ and the height of the surrounding 
mountains, then, if 1 may judge from what is 
frequently seen here, the exibition must be 
Bwful and astonishing. — On this day, March 
30, 1822, the winds have been acting upon the 
small Lake of Rydal^ as if they had received 
command to carry its waters from their bed ^ 
into the sky; the white billows in different 
quarters disappeared under clottds, or ratber 
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drifts, of spray, that were whirled along, and 

up into the air by scouring winds, charging' 
each other in squadrons in every directioo, 
upon the Lake. The «pray, having been hur- 
ried aloft till it lost its coDsistency and white- 
ness, was driven along the mountain tops like 
flying showers that vanish* in the distance* 
Freduciit]y an eddying wind scooped the wa- 
ters out of the basin, and forced them upwards 
in the very shape of an fcelandic Geyser, or 
boiling fountain, to the height of several hun- 
dred feet. 

This small Mere of Rydal, from its position, 

is subject in a peculiar degree to these com- 
motions. The present season, however, is 
unusually stormy great numbers of fish, 
two of them not less than 12 pounds weight, 
were a few days ago cast on the shores of 
Derwent-water by the forc^ of the waves. 

Lest, in the foregoing comparative estimate, 
I should be suspected of partiality to my na- 
tive mountains, I will snp[)ort my general 
opinion by the authority of Mr. West, whose 
Guide to the Lakes has been eminently service- 
able to the Tourist for nearly 5U years. The 
Author, a Roman Catholic Clergyman, had 
passed much time abroad, and was well ac- 
quainted with the scenery of the Continent. 
He thus expresses himself : They who intend 
to make the continental tour should begin here; 
as it will give, in miniature, an idea of what 
they are to meet with there, in traversing the 
Alps and Appenines j to which our northern 
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mountains are not iafenor in bemty of iki% 

or variety of sammit, number of lakes, and 
ti*ansparenc^ of water; not in colourii^ of 
rock, or softness of txkvf ; but in height aaoi 
extent only. The mountains here are all ac- 
cessible to the summit, and furnish prospects 
no less sitrpristng, and vvitihi mme variety, 
than the Alps themselves. The tops of the 
highest Alps are inaccessible, being covered 
with everlasting snow, which 'CoaMienoiii^4it 
regular heights abt>ve the cultivated tracts, or 
wooded and verdant sides, form indeed the 
highest contrast in nature. For th^re m^f be 
seen all the variety of dtinmte m one view. 
To this, however, we oppose the sight of the 
ocean, from the auminits of all (£e h^her 
mountains, as it appears intersected with pro- 
montaries, decorated with islands, and ani- 
OMted with navigation.'^ — West's Guides p»d^ 



EXCURSIONS 

TO 

TH£ TOP OF SCAWF£LX« AN^D ON 

OF ULSWATBB. 

It was my intention, several years s^o^ to 
describe a regular tour through this cottnbrjr, 
taking thediffiirentsoeneain the most favour^ 
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able order ; but alter same progress had beea 
made in tiie work it /VPias abandoned from a 
( conviction, that, if well executed, it would 
I lessen the pleasure of the Traveller by antici- 
( patioQ^. and^ if the contrary, it would miatead 
I him. The Reader may not, however, be dis- 
I pleased wJth the CoJlowing extract from a let- 
, ter to a Friends giHng an laeoount of a visit to 
I a summit of one of the highest of these moun- 
tains ; of which I am reminded by the obser- 
vatioiis €i Mr. West, by reviewing what 
I has been said of this district in eomfiarison 
with the Alps. 

Having left Rosthwaite in Borrowdale, on 
f a -bright moraing in the first week of October^ 
we ascended from Seathwaite to the top of the 
ridge, called Aah^course, and thence beheld 
. tbrae distinct mews ; — on one side, the con- 
tinuous Vale of Borrowdale, Keswick, and 
I Bassenthwaites, — with Skiddaw, Helvellyn, 
Saddle-back, and nuoaer oiis other mountains, 
I — and, in the distance, the Sol way Frith and 
the Mountains of Scotland ; — on the other 
f ode, and below us, the Langdale Pikes — their 
i own vale below them; — Windermere, — and, 
fiarbeyond Windermere,Ingleboroughin Yoik- 
sbire. Bnt how shall I speak of the delicious - 
t ness of the third prospect ! At this time, that 
I was most favoured by sunshine and shade, 
k Tiie green Vate of Esk — <}eep and green, with 
its glittering serpent stream, lay below ns; 
J and^ on we looked to the Mountains near the 
[ SeOf — JBikn^Gomb pre-eminent^ — and^ still 



I 
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beyond, to the Sea itself, in dazzling brigli<p 
ness. Tarning round we saw the Mountain 
of Wastdale in tumult; to our right, Great 
Gavel, the loftiest, a distmct, and hagt form, 
though the middle of the mountain was, to 
our eyes, as its base. 

We had attained the object of this journeys 
but our ambition now mounted higher. We 
saw the summit of Scaw-fell, apparently very 
near to us ; and we shaped our course towards 
it ; but, discovering that it could not be reach* 
ed vtdthout first making a considerable descent, 
we resolved, instead, to aim at another point 
of the same mountain, called thePeX:^^, which 
1 have since found has been estimated as higher 
than the summit bearing the name of iScawfeU 
Head, where the Stone Man is built. 

The sun had never once been overshadowed 
by a cloud during the whole of our progress 
from the centre of Borrowdale. On the sum- 
mit of the Pike, which we gained after miich 
toil, though without difficulty, there was not 
a breath of air to stir even the papers contain"* 
ing our refreshment, as they lay spread oat 
upon a rock. The stillness seemed to be not 
of this world : — we paused, and kept silence 
to listen \ and no sound could be heard : the 
Scawfell Cataracts were voiceless to us ; and 
there was not an insect to hum in the air. 
The vales which we had seen from Ash-course 
lay yet in view ; and, side by side with Bsk* 
dale, we now saw the sister Vale of Donner- 
dale terminated by 4;he Duddon Sands. But 
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the majesty of the mountains below, and close 
tD us, is not to be conceived. We now be* 
held the whole mass of Great Gavel from its 
base, — the Den of Wastdale at our feet — a 
gulph immeasurable: Grasmire and the other 
mountains of Crummock — Ennerdale and its 
mountains ; and the Sea beyond ! We sat 
down to our repast, and gladly would we have 
tempered our beverage (for there was no spring 
or well near us) with such a supply of delici- 
ous water as we might have procured^ had we 
been on the rival summit of Great Gave] ; for 
on its highest point is a small tricingular re- 
ceptacle in the native rock, which, the shep- 
beras say, is never dry. There we might have 
slaked our thirst plenteously with a pure and 
celestial liquid, for the cup or basin, it appears, 
bas no other feeder than the dews of heaven, 
the showers, the vapours, the hoar frost, and 
the spotless snow. 

While ive were* gazing around, "Look,'' I 
exclaimed, "at yon ship upon the glittering . 
sea " Is it a ship replied our shepherd- 
guide. " It can be nothing else," interposed 
my companion ; I cannot be mistaken, 1 am 
so accustomed to the appenrance of ships at 
aea/' The Guide dropped the argument; 
Iwit, before a minute was gone, he quietly 
said, "Now look at your ship 5 it is changed 
into a horse.'* So indeed it was, — a horse 
with a gallant neck and head; We laughed 
heartily; and, I hope, when again inclined to 
be^ positive, I may remember the ship and the 
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horse upon the glittering sea ; and the calm 
confidence, yet submissiveoess.^ of our wise 
Man of the Mountains, who certainly had more 
knowledge of clouds than we, whatever might 
he our knowledge of ships* 

i know not how long we might hare re-^ 
mained on the summit of the Pike, without a 
thought of moring, had not our Guide warned 
us thut we must not linger ; for t^ stmm -waa 
coming. We looked in vain to espy the signs 
of it. Mountains, vales,- and sea were touched 
with the dear Ught of the aun. It is there/' 
said 'he, pointing to the sea beyoed White- 
haven, and there we perceived a light vapour 
unnoticeable but by a shepherd accustomed 
to watch all mountain bodings. We gased 
around again, and yet again, unwilling to lose 
the remembrance of what lay before us in that 
lofty solitude ; and then prepared to depart;* 
Meanwhile the air changed to cold, and we 
saw that tiny vapourswelled into mighty masses 
of cload which came bcHling over the mono* 
tains. Great Gavel, Helvellyn, and Skiddavv, 
were wrapped in storm ; yet Laogdale^ and 
the mountains in that quarter, r^Miiied tUi 
bright in sunshine. Soon the storm reached 
us ; we sheltered under a crag ; and almost as 
rapidly as it had come it pas^d away, asnd l^t 
us free to observe the struggles of gloom and 
sunshine in other quarters. Langdale now 
had its share, and the Pikes of Langdale were 
decorated by two splendid rainbows. Sfekl^ 
daw also had his own rainbows. Before w^ 
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i^ain reached Ask«eeurse every cloud had 
vanished from wery summit. 

I ought to have mentioned that round the 
top of ScawfcU-PiKfi not a blade of grass is to 
be seen. Cushions ov tufts of moss^ parched 
and brown^ appear between the huge blocks 
and stones that lie in heaps on all sides to a 
gieat distance, lik6 skeletons or bones of the 
earth not needed the creation, and there 
left to be covered with never-dying lichens, 
which the clouds and dews nourish ; and adorn 
wi^ cokmrs of vivid and exquisite beauty. 
Flowers, the most brilliant feathers, and even 
gems^ scarcely surpass in colouring some of 
those masses of stone, which no human eye 
beholds, except the shepherd or traveller be 
led thither by curiosity : and how seldom must 
this happen t For the other eminenee is the 
one visited by the adventurous stranger ; and 
the shepherd has no inducement to ascend the 
PiKB in quest of his sheep; no food being 
tkere to tempt them. 

We certainly were singularly favoured in 
the weather ; for when we were seated on the 
rammit, our conductor, turning his eyes 
thoughtfully round, said, " I do not know that 
in my whole life, I was ever^ at any season of 
the year, so high upon the mountains on so 
calm a day/' (It was the 7th of October.) 
Afterwards we had a spectacle of the grandeur 
of rarth and heaven commingled ; yet without 
terror. We knew that the storm would pass 
away; — for « so our prophetic Guide had as- 
sured us. 
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dale, a few stars had appeared, and we pur- 
sued our way down the Vaiej to Rosthwaite^ 
by moonlight. 

Scawfell and Helvellyn being the two Moun- 
tains of this region which will best repay the 
fatigue o(ascending them, the following Verses 
may be here introduced with propriety. They 
are from the Author's Miscellaneous Poems* 



TO , 

OM HKR FIR8T A8C£NT TO TH£ SUMMIT OP BELVSLLYV* 



Inmatb of a Mountain Dwdling» 
Thou hast clomb aloft, and gazed. 
From the watch-towers of Helvellyn; 
Awed, delighted, and amazed I 

Potent was the spell that bound thee 
Not unwilling to obey ; 
For blue Ether's arms, flung round tbee» 
Stilled the pantings of dismay. 

Lo ! the dwindled woods and meadows f 
What a vast abyss is there ! 
Lo I the clouds, the solemn shadows^ 
And the glistenings^heavenly faur 1 . 

And a record of commotion 
Which a thousand ridges yield ; 
Ridge, and gulf, and distant ocean 
Gleaming like a silver shield 1 

— Take thy flight ;— possess, inherit 
Alps or Andes — they are thine ! 
With the morning's roseate Spirit, 
Sweep their length of snowy lines 
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Or fittnrey tlie brij^t^domiitteiis 
In the gorgeous colours drest^ 
Flung from off the purple pinions. 
Evening spreads throughout the west ! 

Thine are all the coral fountains % 
Warbling in each sparry vault 
Of the untrodden lunar mountains; 
Listen to their songs 1 — or halt. 

To Niphate's top invitedf 
Whither spiteful Satan steered ; 
Or descend where the ark alighted. 
When the green earth re-appeared ; 

For the power of hills is on thee, 
• As was witnessed through thine eye 
, Then, when old Helvellyn won thee 
To confess their majesty I 

Having said so much of points of view to 
which few are likely to ascend, I am induced 
to subjoin an aceount of a short excursion 
through more accessible parts of the country, 
made at a Hme when it is seldom seen but by 
the inhabitants. As the journal was written 
for one acquainted with the general features 
of the country, only those effects and appear- 
ances are dwelt upon, which are produced by 
the changeableness of the atmosphere, or be- 
long to the season when the excursion was 
made. 

A.D. 1806. — On the 7th of November, on a 

damp and gloomy iriorning, we left Grasmere 
Vale, intending to pass a few days on the banks 
of UUswater. A mild and dry autumn had 



* 
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been uausuaUy favourable to the pres^a^ation 
and beauty of foliage ; and, far advanced as 

the season was, the trees on the larger Island 
of Rydal-mere retained a splendour which did 
not need the heigblening ci aBMhine^ W€ 
noticed, as we passed, that the line of the grey 
rocky shore of that island, shaggy with varie- 
gated bushes and shrubs^ and spotted snd 
striped with purplish brown heath, indistin- 
guishably blending with its image retlected in 
the still water, produced a curious- resemblance, 
both in form and colour, to a richly-coated 
caterpillar, as it might appear through a mag- 
nifying glass of extfaordinairy power« 
mists gathered as^ we- weftt along : Imt^ when 
we reached the top of Kirkstone, we were glad 
we had not been discouraged by the apprehen- 
sion of bad weather; Ttough mA aMe to see 
a hundred yarda before us, we were more than 
contented. At^ such a time, and in sueh a 
place, every soattemd ^stone^bhreimw of one^s 

head becomes a companion. Near the top of 
the Pass is the remiiaM of an old waUy which 
(magnified,, though obsewed^ by tlwv»|Mm^ 
might have been taken^for a&agtfient of some 
monnment of ancient grandeur, — yet thatsame 
pile of stones we had never- beSwe^v^-^db*^ 
served. This sttaatian^ it mm^ }m altowed^ 
is not favourable to gaiety ; but a pleasing 
hurry of spirits accompanies the surprise oc- 
casioned. l>y objects, transformed^ dilated, or 
distorted, as they are when seen through such 
a medium* Many iQ£4be«ii^mei^ of reek on 
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the top and slopes of Kirkstone, and of similar 

E laces, are fantastic enough in theoi&elves} 
Bt the full effect of snob unpressioM can only 
be had in a state of weather when tliey are 
not likely to be mught for. it was not till we 
had descmided eonmderabiy thai tibe fields of 
Hartshope were seen, like a lake tinged by the 
reflection of suuny clouda;^ 1 naUtook thi^ia 
. lioff Brotfaera-watw, bat^ soon af ter^ we saw 
that Lake gleaming faintly with a steelly bright, 
uess^— tben^ as we continucui to descend^ ap- 
peared the brown odea, and the birche» of 
lively yellow — and the cottages— and the lowly 
{{all of Hartshope, with its long roof and an- 
cient chimneys. During great part of our way 
to Patterdale^ we bad rain^ or rather drizeling! 
vapour ; for their was never a drop upon our 
\m£ or clothes larger thaa the dmaluydst peaula 
ttpoo a lady's ring. 

The following morning, incessant rain till 
11 o'clock, when the sky b^an to clear, and 
we walked along theeastem shove4>f UUswater 
towards the farm of Blowiek. The wind blew 
strong, and drove the clouds iorwwd, on. the 
iiitef of the momiftaki above omx heads ;^tw<> 
storm-stifFened black yew-trees fixed our 
tiee,* seen through, or under the edge of, the 
fiylogmists^T^foiur w five goats were bounding 
among: the rocks ; — the sheep moved aboii6 
more quietly, or cowered beneath their shel- 
teriog {places. This is the only part of the 
country where gioatswe now^foaiid bat thi» 

«^ 1805. These also ham^dasappeased. 
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itoimiing, before we had seen tltese, I was re* 

minded of that picturesque animal by two rams 
of mountain breed, both with Ammonian horns,, 
and with beards niajeatic as that which Michael 
Angelo has given to his statue of Moses. 
But to return ; when our path had brought us 
to that part of the naked common which over- 
looks the woods and bnsh^besprinkled fields 
of Blowick, the lake, clouds, and mists were 
' idl in motion to the sound of sweeping winds | 
— -the church and cottages of Patterdale scarce- 
ly visible, or seen only by fits between the 
shifting vapours. To the northward the &cene 
was less visionary; — Place Fell steady aaA 
bold ; — the whole lake driving onward like a 
great river — waves dancing round the small 
islands. The house at Blowick was the boua^^ 
dary of our walk ; and we returned, lamenting 
to see a decaying and uncomfortable dwelling 
in a place where sublimity and beauty seemed 
to contend with each o^r. But these regreta 
were dispelled by a glance on the woods that 
dothe the opposite steeps of the lake. How 
exquisite Mras the mixture of sober and sple&« 
did hues ! The general colouring of the trees 
was brown — rather that of ripe hazel nuts ; 
but towards the water, there were yet beds of 
green, and in the highest parts of the wood, 
was abundance of yellow foliage, which, gleani» 
ing through a vapoury lustre, reminded us of 
masses of clouds, as you see them gathered 
together in the west, and toughed with tfaj^- 
golden light of tbe setting sun4 
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After dinner we walked up the Vale : T had 
sever had an idea of its ext^ and width io 

passing along the public road on the other side. 
We foUowed the path that leads from house to 
hoBse ; two or three timen it took ns throogh 
some of those copses or c^roves that cover the 
little hillocks in the middle of the vale, making 
an intricate and plea^ng intermixture of lawn 
and wood. Our fancies could not resist the 
temptation ; and we fixed upon a spot for a 
oottf^e, which we began to build : and finished 
as easily as castles are raised in the air.— 
Visited the same spot in the evening-. 1 shall 
say nothing of the moonlight aspect of tho 
ffitaadon which had charmed os so much in the 
afternoon ; but I wish you had been with us 
when, in returning to our friend's house, we 
espied his lady^s large white dog, lying in the 
moonshine upon the round knoll under the old 
yew-tree in the garden, a romantic image— 
ibe dark tree and its dark sbadow-«-and the 
elegant creature, as fair as a spirit ! The tor- 
rents murmured softly : the mountains down 
which th^ were falling did not, to my sight 
ftamish aback-ground for this O^sianic picture; 
but I had a consciousness of the depth of the 
seclusion, and that mountains were embracing 
ns on all Btde» ; I saw not^ but I felt tiMt they 
were there/' 

Friday, November dth.— Rainy as yesterday^ 
till 10 o'clock, when we took a boat to row* 
down the lake. The day improved, — clouds 
and sunny gleams on the mountains* In the 
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large bay under Place Fell^ three fishCTmen 
were draggi n g a net^ — a {uetnresque grou p be* 
neath the high and bare crags ! A raven was 
seen aloft; not hovering like the kite^ fbir that 
is not the habitof the bird ; but paBsiag oa with: 
a straight- forward perseverance, and timing 
the motion of its wings to its own croaking. 
The waters were agitated ; and the iron tone 
of the raven's voice, whieh atrijces upon the eav 
at all times as the more dolorous from its regu- 
larity, was in fine keeping with the wild scenes 
beforeoureyes. This caraiverousiowl is agreat.* 
enemy to the lambs of these solitudes ; I recol-* 
leet frequently seeii^ when a boy> buncbeS' 
of unfledged ravens snapended frosttbeebiuidi^. 
yard gates of H , for which a reward of so^ 
much a head was given to the adventujrouS' 
destroyer.^The fishermeii drew their net- 
ashore, and hundreds of fish were leaping in. 
their prison. They vvere all of the kind called 
s)(eUieSy a sort of frashrwater herring, sboaks^ 
of whieb may somatifiBes be seen dkapKng or 
rippling the surface of the lake in calm wea- 
ther. This species is not ibund, I believe,, in 
any odier of these lakes; nor^asfiuraslkocw,. 
is the chevin, that spiritless fish, (though I am 
loth to call it so, for it was a pri|ne favouriter- 
with laaae Walton^) which most fieqamt 
Uilswater, as I have seen a large shoal pass- 
ing into the lal^ from the river Eamont. Here 
are no pike, and the char are amallier than 
those of the other lakes, and of inferior qua- 
lity; but the grey trout attains a yecy laj^^ 
size, sometimes weighing above twenty pounds. 
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Tbis lordly creature seems to know that " re- 
tiredness is a piece of majesty ; for it is scarce^ 
If^efer oang^ty or even* seen^ except when it- 
quits the depths of the lake in the spawning 
season, and runs up into the streams, where 
it is too often destroyed in disregard of the 
tei^ of tlie lamd and of iiatare. 

Quitted the boat in the bay of Sandwyke, 
and pursued our way towards Martindale along 
a pleasant -patb-^ first through a oupptce, 
bordering the lake, then through green fields 
-^NiaffKl came to the village^ (if village it may 
beeaUed, ibrthebovMS are few^ and separated 
from each other,) a sequestered spot, shut out 
from the view of the lake. Crossed the one- 
andusd bridge, belowtbeebapel, with ita ^^bara 
ring of mossy wall,'* «nd single yew-tree. At 
the last house in the dale we were greeted by 
ftbe msBter^ who was sitting at his door, with 
a flock of sheep collected round him, for the 
purpose of smeai-ing them with tar (according 
to the castom of the season) isr protection 
against the -winter's cold. He invited us to 
enter, and view a room built by Mr. Hasell 
far the accosnmodation of his friends at the 
fnnroal chase of red deer m his ibvests^ at the 
head of these dales. The room is fitted up in 
the sportsman's style, with a cupboard for 
hsMies and glasses, widi strong obairs, and a 
dining-table; and ornamented with the horns 
ef the stags caught at these hunts for a sue- 
Gimaon of years^-i^the length of the last race 
each had run being recorded under his spread** 
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ing antlers. The good woman treated us with 
eaten cake, new and crisp ; and after this wA^ 

come refreshment and rest, we proceeded on 
our return to Patterdale by a short cut over 
the mountains. On leaving the fields of Sand- 
wyke, while ascending by a gentle slope along 
the valley of Martindalc, we had occasion to 
observe that in thinly- peopled glens of this 
character- the general want of wood gives a 
peculiar interest to the scattered cottages em- 
bowered in sycamore. Towards its bead, this 
valley splits into two parts ; and in ofle of 
these (that to the left) there is no house, nor 
any building to be seen but a cattle-shed on 
the side of a hill, which is sprinkled over with 
trees, evidently the remains of an extensive 
forest. Near the entrance of the- other divi«» 
sion stands the house where we were enter*- 
tained, and beyond the enclosures of that farm 
there are no other. A few old trees remain, 
relics of the forest, a little stream hastens, 
though with serpentine windings, through the 
uncultivated hollow, where many cattle were 
pasturing. The cattle of this country are ge- 
nerally white, or light* coloured} but these 
were dark brown, or black, which heightened 
the resemblance this scene bears to many parts 
of the Highlands of Scotland. — ^While we 
paused to rest upon the hill-side, though well 
contented with the quiet cvery-day sounds— « 
' the lowing of eattle, bleating of sheep, and the 
very gentle murmuring of the valley stream, 
we could not but think what a grand effect 
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\he mmic of the bugle^horii would haire amoi^ 

these mountains. It is still heard once every 
year, at the chase I have spoken of ; a day 
of festivity for the inhabitants of this dis- 
trict except the poor deer, the most ancient 
of them all. Our ascent even to the top was 
very easy ; when it was accomplished we had 
exceedingly fine views, some of the lofty Fells 
being resplendent with sunshine, and others 
partly shrouded by clouds. UUswater, bor- 
dered by black steeps, wasof dazzling bright- 
ness; the plain beyond Penrith smooth and 
bright, or rather gleamy, as the sea or sea 
sands. Looked down into Boardale, which, like 
Stybarrow, has been named from the wild 
swine that formerly abounded here ; but it has 
now no sylvan covert, being smooth and bare, 
a long, narrow, deep, cradle-shaped glen, lying 
so sheltered that one would be pleased to see 
it planted by humim hands, there being a suf-* 
ficiency of soil ; and the trees would be shel- 
tered almost like shrubs in a green-house. — 
After having walked some way along the top of 
the hill, came in view of Glenriddin and the 
mountains at the head of Grisdale. — Before we 
began to descend, turned aside to a small ruin, 
oalled at this day the chapel, where it is said 
the inhabitants of Martindale and Patterdale 
were accustomed to assemble for worship. 
There are now no traces from which you could 
infer for what use the building had been erect- 
ed J the loose stones and the few which yet 
continue piled up resemble those which lie 
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«teet<4i6f e 4m the mmiBtaan ; but the sl^pe of 

the building having been oblong, its remains 
* difTer from those of a common sheep-fold ; and 
it has stood east and west. Scarcely did the 
Druids, when they fled to these fastnesses per- 
form their rites in any situation more exposed 
lo disturbance from the elements* One can- 
not pass by without being reminded that the 
rustic psalmody must have had the accompa- 
niment of many a wikily^whistling blast; and 
what dismal storms must have often drowned 
the voice of the preacher ! As we decend*, 
Patterdale opens upon the eye in grand sim- 
plicity, scre^ied by moontatns^^nd proceeding 
from two heads, Deepdale and Hartshope, 
where lies the little lake of Brothers water^ 
named in old inaps firoaderwater^ and pnrfia« 
bly rightly so ; for Bassenthwaite-mere at this 
day^ is familiarly called Broadwater ; but the 
change in ^e appellation of this small lake or 
pool (if it be a corruption) may have been as- 
sisted by some melancholy accident similar to 
what happened a^nnit twenty years ago, wben 
two brothers were drowned there, having gone 
out to take their holiday pleasure upon the 
ice on a new^-year's day. 

A rough and predpitoiis peat track brought 
us down to our friend's house. — Another fine 
moonlight night ; but a thick fog rising from 
the neighbouring river, enveloped the rodcy 
and wood -crested knoll on which our fancy- 
oottage had been erected j and, under the damp 
<mt upon my feelings^ X consoled myself with 
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moralising on the folly of hasty decisions in 
matters of importance^ and the necessity of 
having at least one year's knowledge of a place 
before you realise airy suggestions in solid 
stone. 

Saturday^ November 10th. At the breakfast*^ 
table tidings reached us of the death of Lord 
Nelson, and of the victory at Trafalgar. Se- 
qaestered as we were from the sympathy of a 
crowd, we were shocked to hear that the bells 
had been ringing joyously at Penrith to cele- 
brate the triumph. In the rebellion of the year 
1745, people fled with their valuables from the 
0[)en country to Patterdale, as a place of refuge 
secure from the incursions of strangers. At 
that time, news such as we had heard might 
have been long in penetrating so far into the 
recesses of the mountains ; but now, as you 
know, the approach is easy, and the communi- 
cation, in siunmer time, almost hourly : nor is 
this strange, for travellers after pleasure are 
become not less active, and more numerous 
than those who formerly left their homes for 
purposes of gain. The priest on the banks of 
the remotest stream of Lapland will talk fami- 
liarly of Buonaparte's last conquests, and dis- 
cuss the procuress of the French re volution 5 hav- 
ing acquired much of. his information from 
adventurers impelled by curiosity alone. 

The morning was clear and cheerful after a 
night of sharp frost. At 10 o'clock we took 
our way on foot towards Pooley Bridge, on the 
same side of the lake we had coasted in a boat 
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the day before. — Looked backwards to the 
south from our favourite station aboveBlowick. 
The dazzling sunbeams striking upon the 
church and village, while the earth was 
steaming with exhalations not traceable in 
other quarters, rendered their forms even more 
indistinct than the partial and flitting veil of 
unillumined vapour had done two days before. 
The grass on which we trod, and the trees in 
every thicket were dripping with melted hoar- 
frost. We observed the lemon- coloured leaves 
of the birches, as the breeze turned them to 
the sun, sparkle, or rather /a^A, like diamonds, 
and the leafless purple twigs were tipped with 
globes of shining crystal. 

The day continued delightful, and unclouded 
to the end. 1 will not describe the country 
which we slowly travelled through, nor relate 
our adventures : and will only add, that on the 
afternoon of the 13th we returned along the 
banks of Ullswater by the usual road. The 
lake lay in deep repose after the agitations of a 
wet and stormy morning* The trees in Gow- 
barrow park were in that state when what is • 
gained by the disclosure of their bark and 
branches compensates, almost, for the loss of 
foliage, exhibiting the variety which charac- 
terises the point of time between autumn and 
winter. The hawthorns were leafless j their 
round heads covered with rich green berries, 
and adorned with arches of green brambles, 
and eglantines hung with glossy hips ; and the 
grey trunks of some of the ancient oaks, which 
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in the summer season might have been regarded 

only for their venerable majesty^ now attracted 
notice by a pretty embellishment of green mosses 
and fern intermixed with russet leaves retained 
by those slender outstarting twigs which the 
veteran tree would not have tolerated in his 
strength* The smooth silver branches of the 
ashes were bare ; most of the alders as green as 
the Devonshire cottage-myrtle that weathers the 
snows of Christmas. — Will you accept it as some 
apology for my having dwelt so long on the 
woodland ornaments of these scenes — ^thatart- 
^ists speak of the trees on the banks of Uilswater^ 
and especially along the bays of Stybarrowcrags, 
as having a peculiar character of picturesque 
intricacy in their stems and branches, which 
their rocky stations and the mountain winds 
have combined to give them. 

At the end of Gowbarrow park a large herd 
of deer were either moving slowly or standing 
still among the fern. I was sorry when a 
chance-companion, who had joined us by the 
wa}r, startled them with a whistle, disturbing 
an image of grave simplicity and thoughtfal 
enjoyment ; for I could have fancied that those 
natives of this wild and beautiful region were 
partaking with us a sensation of the solemnity 
of the closing day. The sun had been set some 
time ; and we could perceive that the light was 
fading away from the coves of Helvellyn, but 
the lake under a luminous sky, was more bril- 
liant than before. 

After tea at PatterdalCj set out again : — 
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a fine evening j the swen stars close to the 

mountain- top ; all the stars seemed brighter 
than uBual. The steeps were reflected in Bro- 
therswater, and^ above the lake, appeared like 
enormous black perpendicular walls. The Kirk- 
stone torrents had been swoln by the rains, and 
BOW filled the moimtain pass with their roarings, 
which added greatly to the solemnity of our 
walk. Behind us, when we had climbed to a 
great height, we saw one light, very distinct, in 
the vale, like a large red star — a solitary one in 
the gloomy region. The cheerfiilness of the 
scene was m the sky above us* « 
• Reached home a little before midnight. Tlie 
following verses (from the Author's Miscellane- 
ous Poems^) after what has just been read may 
be acceptable to the reader, by way of conclli* 
sion to this little Volume. 



WiTHiK the mind strong fancies woik» 
A deep delight the bosorn thrills, 
Oft as I pass along the fork 
Of these fraternal hills : 
Where, save the rugged road» we find 
No appanage of human kind ; 
Nor nmt of man^ if atone or rock 
Seem not his handy«work to mock 
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Mockery--*or model roughly hewn. 
And left as if by earthquake strewn. 
Or from the Flood escaped : 
Altars for Dmid service fit ; 
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(But where no fire was ever lit, ^ 
Unless the glow-worm to the skies 
Thence offer nightly sacrifice ;) 
Wrinkled Egyptian monument ; 
Green tnoss-grown tower ; or hoary tent ; 
Tents of a camp that never shall be raised ; 
On which four thousand years have gazed ! 

Ye plough-shares sparkling on the slopes ! 

Ye snow-white lambs that trip 

Imprisoned 'mid the formal props 

Of restless ownership ! 

Ye trees, that may to-morrojv fall 

To feed the insatiate Prodigal ! 

Lawns, houses, chattels, groves, and £eidfi» 

All that the fertile valley shields ; 

Wages of folly— baits of crime,— 

Of lifers uneasy game the stake. 

Playthings that keep the eyes awake 

Of drowsy, dotard lime ; 

O care I O guilt I — O vales and plains. 

Here, ^mid his own unvexed domains, 

A Genius dwells, that can subdue 

At once all memory of You,— 

Most potent when mists veil the sky. 

Mists that distort and magnify; 

While the course rushes, to the sweeping breeze. 

Sigh forth their ancient melodies ! 

S. 

List to those shriller notes ! — that march 

Perchance was on the blast. 

When through this Height's inverted arch, 

Rome's earliest legion passed ! 

—They saw, adventurously impelled. 

And older eyes than theirs beheld. 

This block— and yon, whose Cburch-like frame 

Gives to the savage Feuss its name. 
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Aspiring Road I that lov'st to hide 

Thy daring in a vapoury bourn, 

Not seldom may the hour return 

When thou shalt be my Guide % 

And I (as often we find cause, 

When life is at a weary pause, 

And we have panted up the hill 

Of duty with reluctant will) 

Be thankful, even though tired and £uiit» 

For the rich bounties of Constraint ; 

Whence oft invigorating transports flov 

That Choice lacked courage to bestow t 

4. 

My Soul was grateful for delight 

That wore a threatening brow ; 

A veil is lifted — can she slight 

The scene that opens now ? 

Though habitation none appear. 

The greenness tells, man must be there ; 

The shelter— that the perspective 

Is of the dime in whicn we live ; 

Where Toil pursues his daily round ; 

Where Pity sheds sweet tears, and Love> 

In woodbine bower or birchen grove, 

Inflicts his tender wound. 

— Who comes not hither ne'er shall know 

How beautiful the world below ; 

Nor can he guess how lightly leaps 

The brook adown the rocky steeps. 

Farewell, thou desolate Domain ! 

Hope, pointing to the cultured Plaint 

Carols like a snepherd boy ; 

And who is she ?— Can that be Joy I 

Who, with a sun-beam for her guiae, 

Smoothly skims the m^ows wide ; 

While Faith, from yonder opening cloud» 

To hiU and vale proclaims aloud, 

^* Whatever the weak may dread, the wicked dare» 

Thy lot, O man« is gooa, thy portion MrV^ 
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The Publishers^ with permission of the Author^ 

have added the following 

ITINERARY OF THE LAKES, 

FOR THE USB OF TOURISTS. 

STAGES, Miles ' 

Lutcaster to RendaU by Kirkby Lonsdale, 30 

Lancaster to Kendal, by Barton , •••••• 22 

Lancaster to Kendal, by Milntliorpe, 21 

Lancaster to Ulverston, over Sands » «••••••••••••••»•• 21 

Lancaster to UWerston, by Levens Bridge, S5| 
UlTerston to Hawksbead, by Coniston Water Head, . • • .19 
Ulverstou to Bowness, by Newby Bridge, 17 
Hawkshead to Ambleside, ••••••••.•••••»••«•••••••••• 5 

' Hawkabead to Bowness^ •••••••• 6 

Kendal to Ambleside, «•••••••••••••• 14 

Kendal to Ambleside, by Bowness, 15 

Prom and back to Ambleside round the two Langdales, • • 18 
Ambleside to UUswater, 10 

Ambleside to Keswick...... •••••• 16^ 

Keswick to Borrowdale, and round the Lake, , •••• 12 

Keswick to Borro wdale and Buttermere, •••••••••••••• 25 

Keswick to Waatdale and Galder Bridge, •••••••• ••s.** 27 

Calder Bridge to Buttermere and Keswick, . • • • ^9 

Keswick, roiind Bassenthwaite Lake,* 18 
Keswick to Fatterdale, Pooley Bridge, and Penrith, • . • • 38 
Keswick to Pooley Bridge and Penrith, 24 

Keswick to Penrith, • ••••••••• ... 

Whitehaven to Keswick, 27 

Workington to Keswick, • 21 . 

Excursion from Penrith to Hawes Water, ••••«••••••••• 27 

Carlisle to Penrith, 18 

Pencith to Kendal,... • ••••«•#«•.•«••• 2^ 
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Inns and Public Houses, when not mentioned, are marked tbns.* 



LANXASTER to KENDAL, by Kirkby Lonsdals» SOm* 



Miles. Milei. 
5 Cftton 5 

S ClauglitoQ 7 

2 Hornby* • 9 

2 Melling 11 



Miles. Miles» 
t TuDBtall 13 

2 Burrow 15 

S Kirkby Lonsdale •• 17 

13 Kendal ^ 



Inns.— >Lanca«ter, King's Arms, Commercial Inn, Royal Oak, 
XofMOiue, Rote and Groini, Green Iingini. 



LANCASTER to KENDAL, by Burton, 21} m. 

1i>| Bnrton 10|| |^ End Moor* .« 16 

4t CrooUands* 13} | 5| Kendal 21| 

lixiM^Kmdal, King's Arms. Commercial Inn,— Acrlon, Royal Oak, King's 

Arms* 



LANCASXER to KENDAL, by Mxx.KTHORn, ft\ nu 

2| Slyne* «. 
l) Bolton-le-Saads* 
2 Camfdrtb* 
f Junction of tbe*^ 
Milnthorp and> 
Burton roads j 



03 

4 
6 

8 



4 Hale* .. 
i Beethom* 

iJ Milntborpe 
ij Heversham* 
iX Levens-biidge 
4? Kendal 



lav^MUnthorpe, Cross Keys. 



15 
16| 

81* 



LANCASTER to TJLVER8T0N, ovm Savds, «1 m.« 

341 

3^ 

12 



3J Hest Bank* • . 
\ Lancaster Sands 
9 Kent's Bank 
1 Lower Allitbwaite 



• * 



11 f lookburgh* 
\\ Cark 

i LeyenSanda 

5 Ulverston 



15 

16 
fl 



Vnn^Vlnw^ Sun Inn, BradyU's Anns. 



12 



LANCASTER to ULVERSTON, by Levens BaiDOE, 35| m. 

3 Lindal* 23 

2 Newton* aJ5 

2 Newhy-Bridge* 27| 

2 Low Wood 29i 

3 Greenodd 32j 
3 UlveistoQ 35 j 



Hale* 
h Beethom* 
l| Milnthorp 
1| Heverskam* 
2l Levens-bridge 
4 Witberslack^.. 



12 
12J 
13i 
15 
16i 
20i 
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ULVERSTON to HAWKSHEAD, by Coniston Water- 
Head, 12 m. 



d Lowick -bridge 
2 Nibthwaite 



• • • • • 



a 



a Coniston Water-Head*1 6 
3 Hawkshead 12 



IxN — Hawkshead^ Red Lion, 



ULVERSTON to BOWNESS, by NtiWBY-BniDGE, Id m 



3 Green Odd 
3 Low Wood 



« • • fl • t 



3 
6 



2 Newby-bridge 
8 Bowness 



• ■ • • ■ • 



Inns. — Botcness, "White Lion, Crown Inn. 



HAWKSHEAD to AMBLESIDE, 5 m. 



HAW^KSHEAD to BOWNESS. 5i m. 

2 Sawrey 2 I 1^ Bowness 

2 Windermere-ferry* 4 j 



t • • t • • 



KENDAL to AMBLESIDE, 13i m. 



5 Staveley* 
H Ings Chapel ... 
2 Orrest-head ... 



• • « ... 



5 
8i 



1J Troutbeck-bridge* 
2 Low Wood Inn .. 
IJ Ambleside 



... . • • 



Inns. — Ambleside, Salutation Hotel, Commercial Inn. 



a 

Id 



5J 



IQ 

12 
13X 



KENDAL to AMBLESIDE, by Bowness, 15 m. 



4t Crook* 4* 

2 Gilpin Bridge* ' ... 6 
1 Bowness 9 



2i Troutbeck-bridge 11 J 
2 Low Wood Inn ... ISJ 
1^ Ambleside 15 



A CIRCUIT from and back to AMBLESIDE by LITTLE 
and GREAT LANGDALE, 18 m. 



3 Skelwitb-bridge* ... 3 

2 Colwith Cascade ... 5 

3 BleaTarn 8 

S Dungeon Ghyll ... 11 



2 LangdaleChapelStile* 13 
5 By High Close and 
llydal to Ambleside la 



AMBLESIDE to ULLSWATRK, in m. 



4 Top of Kirkstone ... 4 
3 Kirkstone Foot ... Z 



3 Inn at Patterdale ... IQ 
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AMBLESIDE to KESWICK, 16im. 



1j Rydal IJ 

Sj Swan, Grussmere* 5 
2 Duniuail Raise ... 7 
li Aag's Head, VV ythbumBi 



4 Smalthwaite-bridge 

3 Castlerigg 

1 Keswick 



••• 



in 

16| 



EXCURSIONS FROM KESWICK. 

IvKSj^KeMtnek, Royal Oak, Queeif • Head, 

To BORROW DALE, and ROUND THE LAKE, 12 m. 



2 Barrow-house, 

1 Low dor e , 

1 Grange , 

1 Bowder Stone 



2 
3 
4 
5 



1 He turn to Grange 
4\ Portinscale ... 
Keswick. ... . 



6 
12 



To BORROWDALE and BUTTERMERE. 

5 Bowder Stone ... 5 

1 Rosthwaite 6 

2 Seatoller ... 8 



4 Gatesgarth 12 

2 Butterinere* 14 

9 Keswick, byNewlaads 25 



TWO DAYS' EXCURSION TO WASTDALE, ENNER* 
DALE, and LOWES- WATER. 

FIRbT DAY. 



6 Rosthwaite 

2 Seatoller 

1 Senthwaite 
S Styliead 

2 Wastdale-head 



••• 



••• 



6 
8 
9 
12 
14 



6 Strands>*NetherWast- 



dale 
4 Gosforth* 
3 Calder Bridge* 



••• 



7 Ennerdale Bridge ». 
S Lamplui^h Cross* 
4 Lowes Water •••• 



SECOND DAY. 



7 
10 
14 



20 
24 
27 



2 Scale-hill* 
4 Butterinere* •••••• 20 

9 Keswick 29 



KESWICK ROUND BASSENTHWAITE WATER. 



8 Peel Wyke* ... 
1 Ouse Bridge 
1 Custle Ina 



••• 



8 
9 
10 



S Bassenthwaite Sand- 
bed ••• 13 
5 Keswick 18 



KESWICK to PATTERDALE, and by POOLEY BRIDGE 

to PENRITH. 

10 10 Pooley Bridge* through 
17 Gowbarrow Park S2 
22 6 Penxitb 38 



10 Springfield* ... 
7 Gowbarrow Park 
5 Patterdale* ... 



hSM^Pemritk^ Cfown Inn, TIm George, 
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KESWICK to POOLEY BRIDGE and PENRITH. 

12 Penruddock* 12 I 3 Pooley Bridge ... 18 

3 Dacre* 15 | 6 Penrith 24 



KESWICK to PENRITH, 17i m. 

4 Threlkeld* 4 1 3i Stainton* 15 

74 Feurttddoek ±ti\ H Penrith 17^ 

WHITEHAVEN to KESWICK, 27 m. 

5 Coekerznouth ... 14 

^{ Embleton 16| 

6^ Thornthwaite ... SS 

4 Keswick 27 



••• ••• 



2 Moresby 

3 Distington 4 

2 Winsoales 6 

3 Little Clifton ... 9 



Ii«MS*^ Whitehaven, Black Lion, Goldtm Lion, the Globe. 
iNNs.—CodterOTOM^A. TheGtobe. The Sun. 

WORKINGTON to KESWICK, 21 m. 

The road joins that from Whitehaven to Keswick 4 miles 

from Workington, 

Inns.— iro}*iNfi!^«9fi» Green Dragon, New Crown, King's Arms. 

EXCURSION from PENRITH to HAWESWATER. 



5 Lowther, or Askham* 5 
7 ByBamprton* toHttwes 

Water 12 

4 Return by Butters* 

wick ••• ••• 16 



5 Over Moor Dovack to 

Pooley 21 

6 By Dalemain to Pen- 

rith ••• ••• «•• 27 



CARLISLE to PENRIIH, 18 m. 

2J Carlton* 2i I 2 Plumptoa* ... 13 

7 LowHesket* 9i | 5 Penrith la 

li HighHesket* 11 | 

UmB^CarUtU, The Bush. Coffee House. King's Arms. 



PENRITH to KENDAL, 26m. 

1 Eamont Bridge* . 1 
1^ Clifton* 2i 

2 llackthorpe* 4 J 

Shap 10 



Inns. — Shap, Greyhound, King's Arms. 



6J Hawse Foot* 17 

4 Plough Inn* 21 

2 1 Skelsinergh Stocks* 23^ 

2^ Kendal 26 



Kendal : Printed by Hudson and Nicholson. 
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ERRATA. 

14» 10th line^ dele comma after the word ad- 



vance." 



29, 10th line from the bottom, before '^feWt'^ 

dele **a.'' 

33^ 9th line from the bottom^ for times," read 
" time/' 

36, for soft-gushing," read "swift-glisliing.** 

71, 13th line from the bottom, for principal," 

read principle." 
90, for '^diverisfied," read diversified." 
1 12, for ^'promontaries," read '^promontories^'^ 
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The return of this book is due on the date 
indicated below 



DUE 



DUE 




Usually books are lent out for two weeks, but 
exceptions and the borrower should 
*efully the ^^te stamped above. Fines 

books at the rate of 
^ed books there are 
regulatio})9^Books must be 

Is desired. 
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